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ARTISTIC FREEDOM 


Sir: 

May I confess my astonishment that a 
letter signed above the initials of the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
should urge the American Federation of 
Arts and other art organizations to com- 
promise their principles in order to ac- 
commodate the United States Information 
Agency. Yet this is what Wm. Ainsworth 
Parker proposes in his letter on page 57 
of your Fall 1955 (XV, 1) issue under 
the heading ‘Artistic Freedom.” 

In its Statement on Artistic Freedom, 
first published, I believe, in the CoLLEGE 
ART JOURNAL, Winter, 1955 (XIV, 2, 
inside rear cover) the American Federa- 
tion of Arts maintained the artist's right 
to freedom of expression and the corre- 
sponding rights of institutions and indi- 
viduals to use his work with, of course, 
due respect to the laws against libel, ob- 
scenity, treason and political crimes. The 
Statement insisted upon judging works of 
art on their merits and not by the political 
implications of the artist. 

The American Federation of Arts’ state- 
ment was stimulated by a number of inci 
dents in this country, some of them local, 
some of them involving censorship by 
national agencies such as the State Depart- 
ment and the United States Information 
Agency. 

Broadly speaking, there were two kinds 
of censorship. One had to do with the 
style of art; the other with the artist's 
political inclinations. 

In his speech before the A.F.A. in 
October, 1953, A. H. Berding of the 
U.S.LA. stated that his Agency was inter- 
ested in art exhibitions only insofar as they 
provided a ‘medium of communication, a 
means of interpreting American culture to 
other peoples.” He asserted that “‘our 
Government should not sponsor examples 
of our creative energy which are non-repre 
sentational,” and added, “We are not in- 
terested in purely experimental art.” In 
word and deed the U.S.I.A. made clear it 





Letters to the Editor 


did not want abstract art, for example, 
included in its exhibitions, in spite of the 
fact that abstract art was the most vigorous 
current movement in this country, and in- 


deed throughout most of the Western 
world 
For an “information agency” in the 


stricter sense of the term, the U.S.1A.’s 
policy was logical, but as our chief na- 
tional agency for circulating art exhibi- 
tions abroad, the U.S.1.A.’s position was 
unrealistic. Mr. Berding’s statement that 
‘governments are notoriously conserva- 
tive” in matters of art was and is not 
necessarily true, particularly as regards 
exhibitions sent to other countries. The 
U.S.A. is conservative, the U.S.S.R. even 
more so, and so, perforce, are its satellites, 
and Communist China. But Britain, France, 
Italy, do send the work of their advanced 


A Note on the Cover Painting 


In 1937, the year before his death, Kirchner 
wrote a letter to Curt Valentin in which he 
spoke revealingly of his career 
1900 he had had 


newing German Art. 


As early as 
the audacious idea of re 

He set about finding a 
method of seizing the effects of motion and 
of the passing moment. ‘My goal,” he wrote, 
was always to express emotion and experi- 
ence with large and simple forms and clear 


colors He had made woodcuts in his youth, 
and now he found that practice to have 
strengthened and simplified’’ his sense of 


design. In 1905 his ideas had caught the in 
terest of Heckel and Schmidt- 
Rotluff, and together the three artists formed 
Die Bricke 


sionists 


the painters 
the first group of German expres- 


The portrait of the Heckels was done at 
about the time Kirchner moved to Berlin. It is 
an unpublished picture, signed by the artist 
the back of 


the canvas. The picture has been purchased 


the subjects are identified on 


by the Smith College Museum of Art from 
Abris Silberman of the E. and A. Silberman 
Galleries —Robert O. Parks 
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artists abroad. In proportion to the quality 
and timeliness of their exhibits, their 
avant-gardes win prizes and prestige. These 
countries also send abroad work by artists 
whose political associations, or even com- 
mitments are radical—and this leads us 
back to our other category of censorship. 

Though not stated in Mr. Berding’s 
speech in 1953, a second kind of restraint 
or censorship practiced by the U.S.LA. in- 
volved the political associations of the 
artists. So far as I know, the first pub- 
lished statement of the U.S.I.A. policy 
concerning this kind of censorship ap- 
peared in an article by Leslie Portner in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald on 
March 6, 1955. Mr. Parker quotes its key 
sentence: the U.S.1.A. will not exhibit 
“works of avowed Communists, persons 
convicted of crimes involving a threat to 
the security of the United States, or per- 
sons who publicly refuse to answer ques- 
tions of congressional committees regard 
ing connection with the Communist move 
ment.” 

This statement of policy, contrary as it 
is to the A.F.A.'s statement of principle, 
actually represented a marked relaxation of 
censorship as previously practiced by Gov- 
ernment agencies which had banned or 
tried to ban the work of artists obviously 
less implicated than those who were 
avowed communists” or convicts or had 
remained publicly silent under congres 
sional questioning. Unfortunately practice 
has not always been as liberal as policy 

The article in which the U.S.LA. per 
mitted Mrs. Portner to quote its policy was 
the sequel and in effect a rebuttal to a 
previous piece in which Mrs. Portner re- 
ported a lecture which I had been honored 
to give at the Corcoran Gallery under the 
auspices of the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts and the Phillips Gallery. In this lec- 
ture, I reviewed the policies and some of 
the incidents I felt illustrated the behavior 
of the State Department and U.S.I.A. in 
reference to exhibitions sent abroad overt 
the previous decade 

I described how in the Fall of 1946 the 
Hearst papers initiated an attack on the 
State Department's Advancing American 
Art exhibition and ran illustrations of 
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some of the paintings in the show by Stuart 
Davis, John Marin, Ben Shahn, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi and others with abusive quota- 
tions by Dean Cornwell, Charles R. 
Knight, Eugene Speicher and other con- 
servatives; how Look Magazine published 
a spread of the American pictures to show 
how the taxpayers’ money had been spent; 
and finally, how Secretary Marshall, under 
pressure, ordered the shows withdrawn 
for the good, as he said, of the State De- 
partment. I questioned whether it was good 
for the country to withdraw an exhibition 
of American art from Prague where it had 
won enthusiastic applause during the very 
period when the U.S.S.R. was well on the 
way toward the Communist conquest of 
Czechoslovakia. The show was effective in 
advancing American prestige not because 
it exhibited agreeable scenes of American 
life and landscape, but because it con- 
tained good work by many of the best 
American non-academic painters. 

I said that the attacks were for the most 
part on the radical style of the pictures, 
but the radical politics of some of the 
artists was also mentioned, After the shows 
were withdrawn, Congressman Busbey at- 
tacked them elaborately, publishing a list 
of 24 of the 45 artists with citations from 
the files of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities as evidence that they were sub- 
versive. I added that after studying these 
citations carefully and from other know!l- 
edge, I believed that half a dozen of the 
{5 artists were or had been Communists 
or loyal Party-liners. At the same time, I 
said that I was pretty sure that Congress- 
man Busbey could not possibly have picked 
out which pictures were painted by the 
half dozen most plausible suspects 

I remarked that the traumatic effect of 
Busbey’s attack had been lasting, followed 
as it was by Congressman Dondero’s ir- 
responsible tirades and Senator McCarthy's 
damaging assaults on the morale of our 
foreign services. Up to 1955 the U.S.LA. 
generally attempted to exclude not only 
the work of certain artists associated with 
subversion, but also abstract art in gen- 
eral, in spite of the fact that radical styles 
of art are even more anathema to Com- 
munists than to congressmen. I then spoke 








of the “black list” or “gray list’ which I 
had heard was used to blackball the work 
of artists. I gathered that these “‘lists’’ had 
nothing to do with works of art them- 
selves, but simply with the artists’ pasts 
as presented in some security dossier or on 
some list in the Congressional Record. | 
also guessed that the blackballing pro- 
ceeded without any independent effort to 
check on whether the dossiers contained 
true information or not. } noted that no 
one on the outside had been permitted to 
see the lists, but that we knew from ex- 
perience how they worked. 
I then gave some examples: 

1. In 1952 John Baur, now Curator 
of the Whitney Museum, had been 
asked by the State Department to do 
an article on recent American sculp- 
ture for publication in Europe. Baur 
naturally included William Zorach in 
his survey and also in the seven illus- 
trations he was asked to recommend 
He was astonished to receive a phone 
call from the State Department say 
ing that Zorach’s marble torso of a 
woman entitled Victory could not be 
illustrated because, Baur gathered, 
Zorach had been accused by Congress- 
man Dondero of having been a mem- 
ber of the John Reed Club in the 
early 1930's. About the same time, 
Zorach (probably the best American 
sculptor of his generation ) lost an 
important government commission 
after he had already completed the 
model—it appeared that he had been 
denounced by some academic sculptor 
Zorach emphatically denied Congress- 
man Dondero’s accusation and had 
his denial read into the Congressional 
Record by his own Congressman, but 
the results for the sculptor were loss 
of work, and for Baur’s article, cen 
sorship. 

2. Ben Shahn first won fame 
through his Sacco-Vanzetti series of 
1931. He was associated during the 
thirties with several artist organiza- 
tions which were Communist domi- 
nated. In 1947, in Congressman Bus 
bey’s denunciation of the State De 
partment exhibitions, Shahn was listed 


among 24 painters who were supposed 
to have subversive records. Some of 
the 24 had as many as three fine. 
print columns of citations. Shahn had 
only one citation: he had contributed 
a drawing to the New Masses art 
auction in March, 1942, a time when 
our communist ally, the U.S.S.R., was 
winning general American sympathy 
in its desperate struggle against the 
Nazi invaders. 

Shahn worked for Wallace in 1947, 
as did many gullible liberals. Per- 
haps the Communist subversion of 
Wallace's Progressive Party disillu- 
sioned Shahn. In any case, he was 
later to speak with extreme bitterness 
of the Communist infiltration and 
corruption of liberal movements and 
with equal vigor against Soviet art 
policies. (Later in my lecture I quoted 
Shahn twice. In describing the predic- 
ament of the liberal, Shahn wrote in 
Art News, September 1953: “To the 
left of the liberal stands the Com- 
munist contingent, ever alert to move 
in upon his good works, always ready 
to supply him with its little packages 
of shopworn dogma, to misappropri- 
ate his words, his acts and intentions 
The liberal has long suffered such 
Communist invasion of his organiza- 
tions. It has been his cross, and it has, 
over a period of years, thoroughly de- 
moralized the great American liberal 
tradition.”’ In the previous year, at the 
University of Buffalo, Shahn had paid 
his respects to totalitarian art policies 
as well as to their curious parallels 
in this country. Of art in the U.S.S.R 
Shahn said: “Communist doctrine, 
again, holds art to be a weapon and 
has harnessed it to the uses of the 
State. Neither the formulae of com- 
missars, nor inducements of honor, 
nor pretentious awards have yet suc- 
ceeded in breathing life into Soviet 
art. Its deadly procession of over- 
drawn generals and over-idealized pro- 
letarians bears sharp testimony to the 
fact that there is no conviction in the 
artists’ hearts, and that the search for 
truth has been stalled.’’) 
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During the very period of these two 
statements, Shahn had been nominated 
by a committee of leading American 
museum officials as the American 
painter most worthy to be represented 
in an important foreign exhibition. 
This nomination, however, though ap 
proved by an overwhelming vote, was 
vetoed by a spokesman for the State 
Department 

3. The Museum of Modern Art re 
ceived through the State Department a 
request from a foreign government to 
assemble an exhibition of American 
painting to be shown abroad. The 
Museum agreed to do this with the 
usual provision that it should be free 
to make its own selections. When the 
State Department was told of the 
artists included, the Museum was 
asked to omit a work by Franz Kline, 
one of the most notable of the younger 
American abstract painters, from the 
exhibition. It appeared that the artist 
was on some “list.” The Museum 
refused. (Though the following P. S 
is beside the point, it should be added 
to the credit of the State Department 
that not long afterwards the Museum 
was informed that the charge against 
Franz Kline was the result of mis- 
taken identity!) 

During the intermission in my lecture at 
the Corcoran I was approached by a mem- 
ber of the U.S.1.A. to say that I had been 
mistaken in thinking that the Agency used 
a “black list’ or “gray list’’ and that, on 
the contrary, it no longer tried to eliminate 
artists against whom only minor charges 
had been leveled. When I resumed speak 
ing, I made these corrections. A couple of 
weeks later in Mrs. Portner’s article a 
spokesman for the U.S.1.A. stated its three 
official categories of exclusions as quoted 
above and explained that this policy had 
been established in 1953. 

I am now convinced that there are no 
mimeographed “black lists” or “gray lists’ 
in the desks of the U.S.I.A. employees. 
However, I gather that lists of artists 
whose works are proposed for exhibition 
are submitted to some sort of security 
office for clearance, an operation which 
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results both in censorship and the accumu- 
lation in the minds of the staff of names 
associated with supposed subversion or, at 
least, risk to the U.S.1.A. 

Perhaps it is this apprehensive state of 
mind which still results in occasional 
efforts to eliminate the -work of artists 
whose political errors are not grave enough 
to fit any of the three official categories 
of proscription. Quite recently a represent- 
ative of the U.S.I.A. cautioned a com- 
mittee of the College Art Association 
against the inclusion of a work by one of 
the best and internationally most admired 
American painters in an exhibition to be 
sent abroad. The ban was preliminary and, 
one hopes, casual; perhaps it will not be 
confirmed; but the intention was clear. 

This was a disquieting incident. Never- 
theless, the U.S.1.A. is apparently relaxing. 
We have heard that certain artists are no 
longer blackballed and one may note with 
relief that an exhibition, Sport in Art, 
with work by the four artists who have 
recently been accused in Dallas of having 
been aligned with the “Communist-social- 
istic-international groups of subversives’’ 
(Kroll, Kuniyoshi, Shahn and Zorach), 
will be shown abroad by the U.S.I.A. 
Sport in Art was originated and sponsored 
by Sports Illustrated (a Luce publication), 
organized by the American Federation of 
Arts, and is scheduled to be sent by the 
U.S.LA. to Australia “where the exhibi- 
tion will represent this country during the 
Olympic Games in the fall of 1956.” 
(Even while this show was still on view 
at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
the Dallas County Patriotic Council—the 
American Legion, D.A.R., et cetera—was 
training its heaviest artillery on the Dallas 
Museum to force it to remove the works 
by the four accused artists before the ex- 
hibition was shown in Dallas.’) We are 
also assured, through Mrs. Portner’s article 
and later reports, that the U.S.LA. no 


' For an account of the Dallas situation, see 
Aline Saarinen’s article, Art page, New York 
Times, Sunday, February 12, 1956, and a letter 
from three trustees of the Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts in Art page, New York Times, Sunday 
February 19, 1956 Ed 








longer intends to exclude all abstract art 
from its exhibitions. 

In conclusion, let us not underestimate 
the anxieties and difficulties of the U.S.I.A. 
staff. Often the very works of art most 
likely to enhance American prestige abroad 
are also most likely to offend congressmen 
and thereby arouse the fears of superior of- 
ficers in the Administration. For their well- 
justified departures from current proced- 
ures or even for candid criticism of them, 
U.S.L.A. staff members have, it appears, 
been heavily penalized. Yet to follow Mr. 
Parker's call to compromise would not, | 
believe, help the U.S.I.A. in the long run 
as much as the vigilant, out-spoken defense 
of American principles of freedom on the 
part of the very organizations Mr. Parker's 
letter involves. I mean the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the College Art 
Association. 

Above all, let us keep our eyes on the 
two chief enemies of American freedom, 
the Communists and the fanatical pressure 
groups working under the banner of anti- 
communism. The Communists are still 
active, still trying to influence or take over 
artists’ organizations, still taking their 
theories of art from Moscow and savagely 
attacking modern art that does not con- 
form to Party-line realism, still trying to 
involve liberals in defending them when 
they get in trouble. On their part, the 
fanatical vigilante groups, waving the 
American flag, but reckless of our tradi- 
tional liberties, and usually allied with 
academic artists, are trying to put pres- 
sure on museums, exhibition organizers 
and public officials by repeated attacks on 
works of art and their makers. It is hard 
to say which faction is actually the more 
subversive of our civilization and culture 

ALFRED H. Barr, JR 
New York City 


Sir: 

As a trustee of the American Federation 
of Arts and a member of the committee 
which drafted the “Statement on Artistic 
Freedom” later adopted unanimously by 





the trustees at an annual meeting (pub. 
lished in C.A.J. Winter, 1955, XIV, 2, 
inside rear cover), I should like to reply 
to the letter from Wm. Ainsworth Parker 
in your Fall 1955, XV, 1, issue. 

Mr. Parker agrees with the statement 
“as a principle,” but believes that it can 
apply only to “private organizations,” not 
to the Government or to private organiza- 
tions when working with the Government. 
The last two, he believes, must not exhibit 
abroad the works of alleged Communists 
or Communist sympathizers, and cannot 
operate on the AFA principle that an 
artist's work “must be judged solely on its 
merits as a work of art and not by the 
political or social views of the artist.” He 
expresses the fear that if private organiza- 
tions insist on this principle, it will en- 
danger the Government's cooperation with 
them and even the continuance of govern- 
mental art activities. 

As to Mr. Parker's opinion that the AFA 
Statement is “a ringing pronouncement” 
applicable only to a private organization, 
may I quote from a public statement by 
President Eisenhower on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Museum 
of Modern Art in October 1954: ‘Freedom 
of the arts is a basic freedom, one of the 
pillars of liberty in our land. For our 
Republic to stay free, those among us with 
the rare gift of artistry must be able freely 
to use their talent. Likewise, our people 
must have unimpaired opportunity to see, 
to understand, to profit from our artist's 
work. . . . As long as our artists are free 
to create with sincerity and conviction, 
there will be healthy controversy and prog- 
ress in art. How different it is in 
tyranny. When artists are made the slaves 
and the tools of the state; when artists 
become chief propagandists of a cause, 
progress is arrested and creation and genius 
are destroyed.” (C.A.J. 1955, XIV, 2, 
p. 95) 

May I also point out that pending legis- 
lation on the arts, drafted by the Adminis- 
tration and sponsored by Representatives 
of both parties, begins with this basic 
statement: “The growth and flourishing of 
the arts depend upon freedom, imagina- 
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tion, and individual initiative.” 

The AFA did not produce its statement 
in a vacuum, as Mr. Parker seems to 
think. The Federation has been one of the 
chief organizations cooperating with the 
Government in foreign exhibition pro- 
grams. Its statement was adopted because 
of a particular incident several years ago, 
involving one of the most eminent Amer- 
ican painters. It was adopted as a principle 
to govern the AFA’s future activities in 
relation to governmental agencies; and it 
is so understood by these agencies. Largely 
as a result of this statement of principle, 
there has been a noticeable decrease re- 
cently in disagreements between govern- 
mental and private agencies on questions 
of this kind. (The statement has also been 
used with beneficial effect in several recent 
domestic cases of the same type, such as 
those at Katonah, N.Y., and Dallas.) 

Mr. Parker's misgivings about the dire 
consequences of adherence to principle are 
not justified by the realities of the situa- 
tion. The chief cause of official restrictions 
has been fear of opposition from reaction 
ary elements in Congress; cultural agencies 
in the Executive Branch have not neces- 
sarily agreed with these restrictions. By 
adopting clear statements of principle and 
applying them in their relations with 
these agencies, private organizations like 
the Federation are upholding the liberal 
elements in our Government, and grad- 
ually bringing about a change in official 
policies. This desirable result could cer- 
tainly not be achieved by retrogression to 
an outdated position, as Mr. Parker pro- 
poses 

Space is lacking to discuss the broader 
aspect of the question, not mentioned by 
Mr. Parker: the actual propaganda value 
of a policy of freedom of expression, as 
contrasted with the restrictions of totali- 
tarian countries. As the AFA statement 
says: ‘Freedom and diversity are the most 
effective answers to totalitarian thought 
control and uniformity, and the most effec- 
tive proof of the strength of democracy.” 

LLoyp GoopRICH 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
New York 
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Studio Courses at NYU 
Sir: 

In C.A.J., Winter, 1955, on p. 164 
under Arts Center you speak of “the 
Washington Square area, where a few non- 
credit courses in the practice of art are 
now taught.” Well, the Arts Center is a 
fine idea, of course, but even now we are 
not as deficient in studio courses as all 
that: in addition to quite a sizeable number 
of non-credit courses in the practice of art, 
offered by the Division of General Educa- 
tion of NYU (i.e., the adult education 
branch), my own department at Washing- 
ton Square College of Arts and Sciences 
offers four studio courses for undergrad- 
uate credit every year, taught by Philip 
Guston and Myrvyn Eaton, and represent- 
ing 24 hours of studio instruction per 
week throughout the academic year. The 
NYU School of Education, also located at 
Washington Square, has a very extensive 
program of studio courses for which credit 
is given. I don’t have their catalogue 
handy, so I can't tell you exactly how many, 
but they must have at least 100 semester- 
hours’ worth every term. 

So far as the studio courses in my own 
department are concerned, the essential 
difference between them and the studio 
courses at the large mid-western state uni- 
versities is that ours do not aim at pre- 
professional or professional training of 
painters but hew closer to the classic defi- 
nition of “liberal arts,” in the sense that 
they are designed to deepen the under- 
graduate’s understanding of the creative 
process (or “appreciation,” if you will). 
For this reason, they are always taken in 
conjunction with lecture courses in the 
history and criticism of art and are com- 
bined with frequent visits to New York 
museums and exhibitions. The studio 
courses at the School of Education have, 
of course, a much more strictly profes- 
sional purpose, and are comparable in 
many ways to what is being done in the 
mid-western art departments. 

H, W. JANSON 

Washington Square College 

of Arts and Sciences, New York 
University (written from Rome) 








Josef Albers: Structural Construction, 1951, incised plastic. 


All illustrations courtesy of Sidney Janis Gallery, N.Y 


NATURE AND THE ART OF JOSEF ALBERS 


Jean Charlot 


Two years ago, while Josef Albers was in Hawaii, he would sit on a 
canvas chair, facing unmatched vistas of palm trees and blue sea. On his knees 
would be a notebook, of squared paper of the type that architects favor. From 
time to time, emerging from his obvious enjoyment of the scene, Albers 
would carefully put together some ‘abstract’ diagrams, using pencil and 
ruler. These sketches distilled up for me, paradoxically, a visual essence more 
like nature than any one of the many postcards of the famed view. In the 
same way, I cannot pass an adobe house set against the desert horizon without 
remembering Albers’ New Mexico series, or look at the cubic compactness of 
a pre-Hispanic ruin without assessing against it Albers’ Mexican ‘‘Mitla.” 

To analyze Albers’ art, or to purposely use a term with obsolete connota- 
tions, to describe its subject matter, there is no need to postulate a right to 
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Josef Albers: Casablanca B, Adobe Theme, oil, 1947-1954. 


abstract art, or take an upwards plunge into a fourth dimension. As it is usu- 
ally understood, the term ‘realism’ is a singularly limited and limiting term. 
Out of the immensity and variety of physical nature, it singles out as proper 
fare for art only the most meager fringe. Looking at Albers’ work, one such 
adherent of routine realism softly complained, “There are no faces.” For this 
spectator as for many another, the hub of reality remains this consoling 
cluster: human features that sum up our daily contacts with a neighborhood 
we know ‘by heart’ and its familiar neighbors. 

Between this comforting world of our own daily experience and an 
equally real Universe, there lies a chasm that would make the good spectator 
queasy, another kind of realism that would rudely jolt him out of his hori- 
zontal everyday-ness, unless he succeeded in building around himself an 
opaque accretion, a ceil, within which he may live and breathe in relative 
comfort; wherein h= ‘s at least spared the sight of the immensities that a 


The eminent mural painter Jean Charlot. formerly a member of CAA’s Board of 
Directors, now on the fa ulty of the University of Hawaii, is in New York on leave this 
year and will be artist in residence at St. Mary's College, South Bend, next summer where 
he will supervise installation in their new art building of eight frescoes u hich be 
painted there last summer. This article about his friend, Josef Albers, appears on the 
occasion of an important exhibition of his work being held at the Yale University Art 
Gallery from April i2 to May 20. The exhibition is a retrospective one, including 
work from all phases of his career. Josef Albers is Professor of Art and Chairman of 
the Department of Design at Yale. 
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Josef Albers: Structural Construction, 1951, vinylite 


Pascal saw and dreaded. It is not the artist's task to cater to the good specta- 
tor’s practical plea for faces, especially for such well tried ones that it would 
be ingratiating to limit to this tender knowledge our image of the Universe 
Great art is made neither to please nor to displease. If truly great, it should 
at least make uneasy those whose lives are lived in self-chosen prisons similar 
to the large soap-bubbles and giant clam shells in which Hieronymus Bosch 
locates his pin-headed and gymnastic lovers 


To let go of routine appearances, a change of scale suffices. One feels 
the vertigo of leaving the known world behind in the pearly touch of Ver- 
meer, who, patterning his aft after what he had seen through the home-made 
microscope of his closest friend, Anthony van Leevwenhoek, had lost faith in 
the oneness of form: he had seen it dissolve under his eye, in a sample drop 
of water or of sperm, into legions of clashing forms. The spherical units with 
which Vermeer builds the loaf of bread in The Milkmaid mean much more 
than a textural device. They are an anguished try at integrating with optics 
the novel science of microscopy, before whose advance the world that previous 
masters had believed in collapsed 

A telescope will offer visual truths not unlike those seen in a microscope 
It shows an equally featureless world, globe after globe patterned after a 
canon of balance more readily expressed in mathematical terms than in 
aesthetic ones. It is beauty also, but poles away from the anatomical, a scaffold- 
ing of numbers instead of bones 

The man who looks through a microscope, or through a telescope, or 
with good will at the pictures of Albers, comes to feel how small is the dis- 
tance between, let us say, the Venus of Milo and any one of the dancing 
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Josef Albers: Transformation of a Scheme No. 29, 1952, vinylite 


peasants of Breughel. The Greek sculptor and the Flemish painter both para- 
phrased daily experience. Both remain comforting in their ev eryday-ness, and 
ask little more for their art than to be checked against the daily exercise of 
our senses, tact and sight. Perhaps the Venus is at one end of this approach 
to the visible world, close to infra-red as it were; while Breughel’s peasants 
hover on the borderline of the ultra-violet. Yet the span that both works stake 
is limited, and needs no Columbus to survey it 

Albers firmly believes that art and nature are at peace, that his own art 
springs from nature. Of course the two can be linked metaphysically, for 
example by quoting Aristotle, “Art follows Nature in its operation.”’ But 
artists, dealing with concrete forms, colors and lines, are scarcely nourished 
by philosophy. Albers’ art stirs the spectator much more radically than a 
merely generalized assertion; yet it escapes the range of the more usual 
definitions 

One theory has it that the challenge of art is, for the spectator, to 
partake of the born and trained awareness of the hyper-sensuous artist, with 
tactile and visual richness underlined. A Venus, a ham by Jan Steen, a Renoir 
buttock, a plate of oysters by Halls, all ring the bell that starts the dog salivat- 
ing, procure a visceral well-being that needs hardly refer to the head to func- 
tion. True, but art is of many kinds, and man’s roads to enjoyment are diverse 
and placed on divergent levels. Albers’ art proposes an opposite effect, a dis 
cipline that does not lack, however, its own kind of pleasure: to retire into 


oneself, to stop fluttering and retract the wing under the wing plate as does 
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Josef Albers: Between the Skies, 1954, oil on board. 


a beetle at landing; to stop the excited palping of antennae, retreat into will- 
ful hibernation and conform again to the austere form of the pre-natal grub. 
Close to contemplation, the French word dé/ectation, that Poussin wisely chose 
to express the purpose of art, has very little to do with sensuous surfeits. 
Poussin’s art, Albers’ art, instead of flattering and expanding the spectator’s 
self, choose to prune and to cauterize it. This sort of artist is so intent on 
grasping the very core of things that he lets go of all the surface phenomena 
around it. To better express this inner order, he will give'up facetted appear- 
ances and cloying nuances. 

In art history, there are eras where sensuousness recedes, when the artist, 
turning his back on the obvious, both hides and exposes his meditative secret. 
Then prettiness, beauty even, are deemed expendable. Paolo Uccello’s dia- 
mond shaped mazzocchios, his faceless armored robots, are less immediately 
ingratiating than, say, a Virgin and her Bambino by Raphael; and yet a pas- 
sion of sorts went into the making of these perspective diagrams, a passion at 
least as demanding as that of Raphael for his Fornarina. 

Everyday sights remain the expected content of this art that those who 
like it term realistic, and those who disdain it dub photographic. As scale 
changes, and without leaving the realm of the visible, we come closer to what 
moves planets and atoms, invisible laws. Laws dominate our life as did the 
Three Fates of old, minus the human features that Greek mythology, some- 
what optimistically, attributed to the Three Sisters. Two main laws, hori- 
zontal and vertical—are strung implacably straight: the plumbline of gravity 
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Josef Albers: 

Prefatio, 1942, 
lithograph (from series a 
“Graphic Tectonic’’) 
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that each of us carries inside himself as if it were a physical conscience, so to 
speak, ready to reproach man his least attempt at obliquity ; and another law, 
made visible in water levels, that checks from a whole ocean to the content 
of a cocktail glass. Between the prongs of this compass, set at right angles 
to each other, man lives cautiously, as if they were the jaws of the dragon 
that was an essential prop of mediaeval mysteries. A third law, equally face- 
less, is one of rhythm, meaning for us mostly the clocked beat of the heart 
and meticulous intake of breath, computable in intervals and numbers, and as 
crucial as they are untranslatable in terms of story-telling. 

Ruled verticals and horizontals, numbers set to an organic beat, these 
are living truths that realistic art may, at its best, do no more than suggest. 
For the painter, to pitch into diagrams of straight lines and measured num- 
bers is not an escape, but a licit approach to the deeper truths. Such geometric 
art is not without tradition despite Albers’ sharp distrust of a past with which 
misguided ‘professors’ attempt to smother our present. From the makers of 
the pyramids to Mondrian, some masters have felt the vertigo of shedding 
appearances for substance. 

Unlike Mondrian, whose verticals and horizontals function as spears 
meant to pierce through and through the borderline between the picture 
world and the outer world, Albers designs sous cloche, with no loose ends, 
no stray matter to escape the limits of the frame, unless it be through the 
expanding vitality of pure color. Active lines are deflected even before they 
reach the edge of the picture as is a billiard ball by the elastic band. 

While Mondrian states the law—plumb and water level—Albers, with- 
out denying to law its absolute worth, in milder and personal fashion pro- 
poses situations that become geometrical and legal labyrinths. Man, imperfect 
and limited, contacts outer dictates of perfection in genuine puzzlement. 
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Accidents clog the cogs somewhat in whose perfect motion Mondrian took 
straightforward delight. Albers’ favorite term is a legalistic one: and/or. It 
reappears in the titles he chooses for his pictures in endless variations. It is 
literally a double-entendre, though here not a double solution. Albers favors 
these deceptive figures that the mind apprehends in one way, only to discover 
at a second reading new terms incompatible with the first ones, and equally 
valid. 

And/or: square overlaps square in playing-card fashion, until the picture 
proposes avenues that recede, portals opening on vistas. And/or: shapes will 
pile up in the semblance of houses, cubic with flat azoteas, but form melts 
into form, or bilocates with amoeba-like motion. And/or: pyramidal shapes 
will be at first convex, as monuments surveyed from a plane in flight, only 
to reverse themselves, become concave shells, their sides receding to the 
caved-in tip, as if it were a mummy's outlook from the burial chamber to 
the pyramid’s outward slopes. 

The coolness of Albers’ craftmanship, his obvious love of the law, make 
one feel that in the midst of such geometric fantasmagories and pulsating 
images, the artist longs for rest, for a superior state in which incidentals, 
without being annulled, may be allowed to register correctly within the frame 
of a stable absolute. Though Albers’ art longs for this state of repose as does 
a saint for unitive vision, the artist's exacting conscience refuses to hurry the 
process. It is only in a very few cases that diagonals are laid to rest on a 
water level, or are raised true to plumb. Close to such a peace achieved the 
hard way is the harmonious gray picture called ‘Franciscan,’ but even there, 
planes hinged in screen fashion breathe a potentiality of motion, and refuse 
the nirvana. 

Thus, in Albers’ art, geometry acquires dramatic undertones, man pleading 
his right to imperfections even as he handles the cold perfection of numbers 
and geometric relations. One could say that, in measuring mind against law, 
Albers humanizes geometry. He says, “But for me a circle, a triangle, has a 
face,” and means it. For it is geometry only as it percolates inside man’s 
nature and not geometry in a void that Albers treats of. There is humor of a 
sort, there is earnest, in his figures; not so perfect that a mathematician or a 
geometrician could call them bona-fide science, and yet planted at heights 
out of the grasp of many a one who sighs for Venuses and for Jan Steen’s 
succulent hams. 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ARTIST 
IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


A Symposium 


One of the most provocative discussions at the last annual meeting of the Mid- 
western College Art Conference held at Northwestern University on October 
27-29, 1956, was a joint session with the American Society for Aesthetics on “The 
Responsibility of the Artist in Contemporary Society,” conducted by Professor 
D. W. Gotshalk (ASA, U. of Illinois) as chairman, and with four speakers: John 
Alford (ASA, presently Visiting Professor at Birmingham-Southern College), 
George M. Cohen (MCAC, Artist-Teacher at Northwestern), Holcombe M. Aus- 
tin (ASA, Professor of Philosophy at Wheaton College, Norton, Mass.), and 
Helmut Hungerland (ASA President and Associate Editor of the Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Professor of Philosophy and Aesthetics, California 
College of Arts and Crafts). Although this list indicates that the artist was out- 
numbered three to one by aestheticians, his point of view was not overlooked by 
any of the speakers nor by the audience. Unfortunately, it was not possible to 
record the lively discussion which followed the four speakers, but their papers 
are published here substantially as they were presented at Evanston. 


John Alford (first speaker) 


I am going to assume that the context of this discussion is a general and 
rather acute awareness that something loosely identified as ‘modern art’ has 
been intermittently under attack throughout this century, and that the attacks 
have been renewed with some vigor in a variety of quarters during the course 
of the past few months. 

I rather doubt, however, whether the subject of “The Responsibility of 
the Artist in Contemporary Society’’ would have been proposed for our dis- 
cussion if there had not been some internal uneasiness in the body of artist- 
teachers, critics, theorists and administrators which is represented in this 
joint meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics and the Mid-Western 
College Art Conference that, in fact, all is not well in the condition of the 
Arts today. 

We, artists, teachers, critics and theorists, are under attack, and we are 
not too certain of our line of defense. There have been signs of uncertainty 
for some time. We all remember the announcement only a few years ago 
that the Institute of Modern Art in Boston proposed to dissociate itself from 
the vaguely but powerfully significant title of “Modern” and to assume that 
of "C ontemporary,” and that it made at that time some critical comments on 
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the irresponsibility of the “Modern Artist,’ comments which produced a good 
deal of public resentment, in so far as those concerned in the debate can be 
called a public. 

I was very much struck this summer by a pronouncement of Sir Herbert 
Read. Twenty years ago, in Art Now, Read told us with no uncertainty that 
we were lacking in courage if we did not follow where the artist led. The 
injunction always seemed to me a little ineffectual when “the artist’ led in 
so many different directions at the same time. We were not told to follow 
Mondrian or Rouault or Max Ernst, nor in any one of the many divergent 
directions taken by Picasso. We were not told to follow the Constructivists or 
the Surrealists or to go along Matisse’s road in providing a pleasant relaxa- 
tion for the Tired Business Man. In fact Read's final conclusion in that book 
was that “‘the artist” is simply a person who can technically express his feel- 
ing in his chosen medium, irrespective of what the feeling is or what it is 
about. The proper implication was, of course, that we can only follow the 
artist by being artists ourselves, by learning technically to express our feeling 
(and I deliberately say “feeling” in the singular rather than “feelings’’ in the 
plural) in some coherent manner. This at least provides an intelligible defi- 
nition of “the artist.” But there has always been mixed up in the particular 
romantic position Read exemplifies a theory that the mythical “artist” knows 
something hidden from other people. “Art,” to quote Read from another 
context, ‘is a mode of knowledge,” though what the particular kind of knowl- 
edge is and how it differs from that of other ‘modes’ is rarely specified and 
never, so far as I know, by Read. What is really involved is a theory of a rela- 
tion of Art to a mystical intuition of a vital cosmic order. But I wonder how 
many of the historical artists whose works we acclaim, and what proportion 
of the practicing artists in this room, would claim to be mystics. 

Last July Read published in the English magazine Encounter a critique 
of an international exhibition of paintings by young artists from eight coun- 
tries, including the United States, organized in Rome by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. It is quite explicit that his confidence in “the artist,” either 
as a mythical type or as a technically proficient person defined in the sense 
I have indicated, has evaporated. “The new images,” he writes in dismay, 

. . are not indistinct for lack of focus; they are authentic symbols of chaos 
itself, of mind at the end of its tether, gazing into the pit on the other side 
of consciousness.” 

I have cited this reversal in the attitude of the man who has, I suppose, 
been the foremost apologist for Modern Art, primarily in support of my 
thesis that we have to look at ourselves, as practitioners, teachers, theorists 
and administrators, before we can hope to be in any secure position to resist 
the attacks of American Legionnaires, Congressmen, Associations of Academi- 
cians, Citizen’s Unions, or whom you will. 

Many people in this audience no doubt read the full-page advertise- 
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Fig. 1. Jean Dubuffet: Tout un veut étre (Everyone wants to be), paper collage, 1953, 
The Art Institute of Chicago. 
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ment of Mr. Huntington Hartford in the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune of March 16 last year. The general position of the writer was like 
that of Tolstoy: Art has a moral function and Great Art is, by definition, 
easily understood by the generality of people. The generality of people look 
for clearly recognisable representation in a painting, and painting should 
therefore consist in the representation of subjects and scenes of moral func- 
tion. It is not difficult to answer such an argument, with its undertones of 
Tolstoy and Ruskin. And it is still easier to expose both the mis-statements 
and the political motives of the diatribes of the American Legion and such 
bodies. It is mot so easy to defend such critical commentaries as the follow- 
ing, quoted by Mr. Hartford from Art News, February, 1952: 

“The shock of the impact of these disgusting paintings should have 
indicated what a fine artist he was... . By throwing quality away, quality is 
what he attains.” 

The quotations are, of course, selective, but I have checked the source 
and they are not unfair to the intention of the critic. 

It is not easy, in my opinion, to defend the presentation of the paint- 
ings of Dubuffet (to which the quoted critique referred) as serious works of 
Art, though I have, of course, no objection to any private individual enter- 
taining himself as he likes with such works. To judge by his statement in 
The New Decade: 22 European Painters and Sculptors (Museum of Modern 
Art, 1955) ; M. Dubuffet and I are in agreement about this. 

It is impossible to defend the antics of the Dada-ists of thirty years ago 
except as a temporary method of purgation. That exception is, however, vitally 
important. Purgation is, on occasion, an absolutely necessary process. But one 
does not serve any useful purpose by confusing the confessions of an analyst's 
couch with works of art. And that is precisely what has been done in the 
succeeding thirty years. 

Please notice that I do not say that this is a// that has been done. But I do 
say that the walls between the studio, the sanitarium and the lavatory have 
been willfully broken down. That is notorious; it is no discovery of mine. 
Each of these places has its proper function, but I am not surprised that there 
is public revulsion at their being made identical. And one of our major 
problems now is to re-establish the differentiation as part of our system of 
defense and also, let me add, as the basis of our own self-confidence. 

How far is this mythical person, ‘the Artist,” himself responsible for 
what has happened? As pure myth he is obviously responsible for nothing; 
he is not a person. But there are a lot of people who have cultivated the 
myth that there is a class of person who by fortune of genes or some un- 
identified grace has a peculiar gift for expressing feeling, which is probably 
true; and that by right of that gift his utterances are sacrosanct and oracular, 
which is much less probable, in my view false and in any case undemonstra- 
ble. The myth itself, I need hardly point out, is at least as old as Plato, and 
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it is very flattering to those who adopt the oracular way of life. The oracular 
status among a limited number of people can go a long way to compensate 
for the lack of physical comforts which are part of the perquisites of public 
esteem. A very few artists have it both ways. 

It will be clear from what I have already said that I do not believe in 
the myth. There is no oracular “‘artist’’ whom we must follow and whose 
knowledge we must trust. I am not saying that there are no mystically in- 
clined artists and still less that intuition is unnecessary to artistic creation, I 
am saying that there are other kinds of artists than those concerned with “‘in- 
tuitive knowledge” about the nature of the cosmos, and also that intuition is 
peculiar neither to “art” nor to cosmic ideas. In so far as he expresses feel- 
ing to which we respond, an artist, whatever his own knowledge or ignorance, 
gives us some sort of knowledge about ourselves. That can be a marvellously 
enriching function. It can also be a most unwelcome and occasionally a disas- 
trous one. 

We have now, as I see it, reached the crux of our problem. The irra- 
tional and emotional enemies (I will not call them critics) of Modern Art 
are motivated by fear of various kinds; fear of the loss of cultural status and, 
more importantly, fear of their own responses, fear of themselves. Human 
beings cannot get along without an implicit reliance on a cultural pattern of 
some kind, and it is a highly dangerous process to destroy a cultural pattern 
without supplying at least an intelligible prospect of a better one. There will 
be bitterness even about intelligible divergences if they are sharp and deep 
enough. There will be nothing but mania if there is no intelligible prospect 
in the process of destruction. 

It will not be supposed, I hope, that I am concerned to support the 
various judgments of those who have attacked “modern art.” I am concerned 
specifically with the situation indicated by the divergent critiques I have 
quoted from Art News and the recent article of Read, and with the ques- 
tion of ‘responsibility’ which we are invited to consider. 

Responsibility for what and by whom? What responsibilities can we 
legitimately or profitably attach to what sorts of people ? 

My first suggestion is that we, theorists, critics, educators and adminis- 
trators, have fastened much too mach responsibility on the creative artist in 
giving him this role of oracle and seer. We have, as a matter of fact, made 
two absolutely incompatible demands. As oracle and seer the artist has, in 
some sense, to say something valid. But an artist is of very little account 
in the world of criticism today unless he exhibits in large measure the char- 
acteristics of a unique and peculiar person. It is not very surprising that to 
meet these demands the capacities of imagination and language are stretched 
to the last limit and beyond the bounds of intelligibility and coherence. There 
has, in short, ceased to be any common language of art or language about it, 
and if one can fasten responsibility on any one class of people for the current 
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effect of “‘chaos’’ it is on the critics and educators for their failure to establish 
any standards of value by which works of art can be judged, and more particu- 
larly by which a mere symptom of malaise can be distinguished from a con- 
structive formulation, a psychiatrist's piece of evidence from something of 
aesthetic worth. 

How has this excessive regard for uniqueness and peculiarity grown up? 
It is not very difficult to see that it is an emotional protest against the rational 
and empirical procedures of science and the indirect behavioristic disciplines 
of technology. There is also.a century-old protest against a commerce-domi- 
nated culture and a more recent Freudian criticism of civilization as such. The 
human and cultural problems posed by a technological culture are real and 
enormous, but the problems of the relationship of “‘art’’ to such a culture are 
not solved by the “know-nothing-except-by-divine-intuition” theorists of 
“art.” I will venture further and say that in the climate of a theory that “‘art’’ 
can function independently both of empirical and rational knowledge and of 
behavior (“morals”) it is becoming increasingly difficult for the graduate 
of a department of art effectively to relate what he knows even by direct 
acquaintance to an artistic or aesthetic process, or, conversely, to develop in 
an aesthetic form what he knows. I would be more inclined to say that the 
fault lay with the whole pattern of values expressed in our educational sys- 
tem if there had been less inclination on the part of educational administrators 
during the past twenty years to throw their doors open to the “creative” artist 
without asking too many questions. 

In so far as the problem of the public functions and the ‘‘responsibility’’ 
of “the artist’’ is one of cultural structure, it obviously does not rest with 
the know-nothing artist to solve it. It requires, on the contrary, a very high 
degree of special and common knowledge on the part of a variety of people 
of dedicated good will, not all of whom are either artists or critics by profes- 
sion. For the critic, I am convinced, it involves not merely a sensibility to 
affective stimuli a recognition of which seems to be about all that is now 
required of criticism, but a knowledge and understanding of the basic types 
of value and the basic types of thinking in conformity with which human 
affairs are carried on. In short, we do not merely feel and express our feeling 
or feelings; we feel about something, and it is relevant to the business of both 
criticism and education to know and understand the kinds of things about 
which feeling is felt. It is certainly also relevant to whatever responsibility 
“the artist’’ has, but I am suggesting that as “artist” (rather than “person” ) 
he has already assumed or been loaded with too much. If the required amount 
of sophistication can be discovered or developed anywhere it should be pre- 
cisely in a gathering of minds such as this. 
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Fig. 2. Jean Dubuffet: The Tramp, 1954, Collection of Mr. and Mrs. David M. Solinger, New York 
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Postscript After the Conference 


Since Dubuffet seems to have become something of a test case, may I add 
a further word about his art and his intentions? I quote from his statement 
in The New Decade: ‘Too highly honored, art is rarely nowadays a free 
celebration (to which one would rush even if it were forbidden and probably 
rush even faster because it is forbidden).”’ I could not more wholeheartedly 
agree (fig. 1). And if it is necessary to gaze into “the pit on the other side 
of consciousness,” by all means let us gaze. I have had to do some gazing 
myself, and, let me add, I am not as certain as Read seems to be that the 
process is profitless. The relevance to our present world-political and cultural 
condition is obvious enough. But I have been suggesting in this paper that art 
is (or must be, if it is not now) more than a publication of symptoms of 
malaise, and whatever one thinks of the crudity of his painting, the statements 
of Dubuffet are extraordinarily trenchant in this regard. “Celebration” is 
exactly what one misses in the obsession of contemporary painters with 
images of space. I cannot avoid the question to myself whether this does not 
also apply to current images of “man” (fig. 2). The schism between 
Steichen’s photographic anthology of ‘‘The Family of Man” and “The New 
Decade: 22 European Painters and Sculptors,’’ as the two exhibitions were 
presented within a few months of each other at The Museum of Modern 
Art, is something that somehow has to be bridged. Whether the bridge was 
created by the visiting public for itself I do not know, but it certainly required 
a considerable act of imagination to do so, and I wonder whether this is not 
the responsibility of the artist’’ we were invited to consider. 


We are faced not only with a mass-decision to exist or not. I have very 
little doubt we shall continue to exist, but less certainty about the conditions. 
The inherent structure of a technological civilization imposes what now looks 
like a crushing weight of responsibility in the organization of power and 
publicity (or “communication” ) to humane ends, and by humane ends I do 
not mean merely adequate means of livelihood, a two-car garage and eas) 
shopping. As well as these securities and amenities (perhaps rather than 
them), I mean the opportunity for self-determination for those with sufficient 
“courage to be’, as Dubuffet certainly has. That, as many see it, is the 
problem that lies beyond whatever decision is arrived at about the military 
uses of technological power. In hoping for a smaller proportion of sub- 
humanism in the images of painters and sculptors, with a sustainment of the 
power it now possesses, am I at 65 in a state of regressive adolescence? Or 
are we hopeless? Or is the present condition of the arts a necessary prelimi- 
nary, as Dubuffet elsewhere in his statement seems to suggest? 
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The American Artist and the Cold War 


Holcombe M. Austin (second speaker) 


Since “contemporary society’’ embraces much more than the life of any 
one country, an effort to understand the role of the artist vis-a-vis the peoples 
of other nations is implied by the title of our Symposium. So where Mr. Al- 
ford has centered our gaze on the home front I want to shift our attention 
to the international scene. Do American artists and those who influence the 
development and use of American art not have responsibilities which extend 
beyond the borders of our country? Have we no art to export except Amert- 
can automobiles, cosmetics, movies, machines, gadgets and Coca-Cola? 

The need for reconsidering our responsibilities in this area is now pressed 
upon us by a new development. Within recent months American artists have 
found themselves receiving unexpected recognition as recruits for the ‘cold 
war.” For many years internationalist in their outlook and consistently but 
unaggressively sympathetic to the people and the art of many lands, our 
artists suddenly find themselves projected into the cold war as combatants. 

U.S. News and World Report (July 1, 1955) carries the following bold- 


face summary: 


ART AND ENTERTAINMENT: LATEST “COLD WAR” WEAPON FOR US 

“U.S. culture—music, drama, all the arts—is going on display every 
where now 

It's a new strategy in the fight against Communism, and it’s going over 
big 

Russia, long an exporter of performers, is finding American artists attract- 
ing attention of enthusiastic audiences abroad 

Musicales in Europe, symphonies in Asia, art exhibits in Latin America 
all play a part in the culture campaign, and the Government is making up the 
deficits 

“It’s a new field for the U.S. The Communists, for the first time, are meet- 
ing real competition in a global battle of the arts 


Those who follow the daily newspapers are aware that this is but a 
sample of the enthusiasm with which the press and the American public have 
greeted the triumphs abroad of the Symphony of the Air, the widely travelled 
“Porgy and Bess’ companies, and such art ventures as the “Salute to France.” 
Those of us who have long felt that private American efforts in the inter- 
national field should be supplemented by official U.S. Government enter- 
prise are delighted to find that the 84th Congress has taken more interest 
in the international impact of our arts than any previous Congress in out 
history. It appropriated $5 million as the President's ‘Emergency Fund for 
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International Affairs.’’ These expenditures for the promotion of ‘cultural 
warfare” have been widely applauded. 
U.S. News and World Report goes on to say: 


America and the Communist bloc are sending their finest talent—musicians, 
ballet dancers, actors—everywhere to build up prestige among intellectuals. 
Europeans and Asians are eating it up. In big cities such as Paris, hardly a 
week goes by without a U.S. or Communist show on the platform, sometimes 
both at the same time. It is almost like an old-fashioned band contest, with 
the trumpets of one side trying to drown out the horns of another. 

Is this the way to look upon this struggle: as primarily a contest for 
prestige, a contest at the level of an international soccer match or an Olympic 
test of strength? When one compares Soviet Art with American Art does one 
see no more than a contest between weight-lifters? The Soviets, of course, 
have the biggest and thickest paintings but we win, because we have the 
most violent! 

In just what ways and with what objectives is this ‘competitive coexis- 
tence” to be carried out? Might it not be well for us to try to discern more 
fully what is involved and to contribute to the formulation of policy? Readers 
of the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL will recall in the Winter 1955 issue a letter 
by the Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr., Representative from Pennsylvania [See also 
this issue—Ed.}. This describes his efforts in the current Congress to regu- 
larize, extend and increase the funds available and to provide for a more care- 
fully considered policy. The “Thompson Bill’ would “establish a program 
of cultural interchange with foreign countries to meet the challenge of com- 


petitive coexistence with Communism, . . . (and) establish a Federal advisory 
commission of fifteen members to advise the Federal government in ways 
to encourage artistic and cultural endeavor. . . .” If we were called upon to 


participate in such an advisory commission to supervise the strategy of employ- 
ing “art and artists in the cold war’ what would be the substance of our 
advice? This is a matter that deserves sustained consideration by organizations 
such as ours. 

This paper will undertake to sketch some of the more important goals 
for the artists who are to join in this ‘cultural warfare.” It will also offer 
for debate some principles of strategy. 

Of course, from the first we would have to recognize what a tough spot 
any federal agency is in [See Mr. Barr's letter to the editor, this issue—Ed. }. 
Its officials have constantly before them the fact that congressmen, with a 
few honorable exceptions, are apt to hold opinions strongly antagonistic to 
modern art. And in order to send abroad selections from the work of con- 
temporary artists there would arise opposition from the kind of groups Mr. 
Alford has described. It is no accident that these groups are against both 
nontraditionalist art and internationalist action. Know-nothingism plays a large 
part both in their taste and in their politics. They are as uninformed and 
closed-miinded in the field of the arts as they are in appraising the effect of 
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American political action upon world affairs. It is not at all surprising that the 
congressmen who were active in the passing of the extreme legislation which 
has so cruelly limited immigration and which keeps so many scholars and 
scientists as well as artists from moving freely into or out of our country 
are also among those who join in condemning modern art. 

Anti-internationalism and anti-modern-art-ism thus march together. Yet 
what becomes increasingly apparent is that such groups simply have no policy 
for extending the influence of American art. Accordingly, once it comes to be 
recognized that a program must be found which will meet the challenge of 
the Soviet efforts those who can come forward with a positive program can 
hope to win majority support in the U.S. Congress. What follows here is an 
attempt to bring into focus the general principles upon which we can base a 
positive program: 


1. The interchange of art and artists as a contest for prestige 


Let us look more closely at the “Olympic contest’ aspect. Many of us 
have found very impressive Representative Thompson's statement that our 
failure to support artistic exchange has “provided a propaganda bonanza to 
the Russians who have busily spread the lie that while the United States is a 
fabulously wealthy nation it lacks any of the cultural aspects of a great nation.” 
He goes on to say “That this misconception has lasted so long has been our 
own fault, for until recently we have done little or nothing to put an end to 
it. The Russian Government not only subsidizes its theater, music, and other 
cultural programs but has spent nearly two billion dollars on international 
theater exchange alone since the end of World War II, an amount 700 
times greater than the three million dollars which the United States has spent 
on sending our cultural programs abroad.”’ (Congressional Record, Vol. 101, 
No. 134, Aug. 16, 1955, A5993) 

Certainly as a nation Americans love a contest, and pride in our own 
achievements in the arts moves us to want to gain the recognition of the 
world for the increasing role which the arts play in American life. We feel 
moreover that we can outmatch the Soviets, if not always with traditional 
ballet dancers or chess players, certainly with our modern dancers, our 
architects, our painters and our sculptors. Representative Thompson strongly 
asserts, ““One of the major ways in which we might turn reluctant and uneasy 
military allies and the millions of uncommitted peoples into friends is to 
earn their respect for our own culture.”’ (C. R., Vol. 101, No. 186, June 27, 
1955, A4691) 

The aim here is plainly that of winning admiration and respect. 
Probably none of us would question the validity of this goal. But here just 
as in the Olympic Games, manner and tone are as important as achievement, 
and in many cases more so. “Anything you can do we can do better” is an 
amusing song but as a national slogan, as a slogan for winning respect for 
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American prowess, it leaves something to be desired. Outstanding superiority 
in any skill coupled with good sportsmanship and with modesty will win 
the admiration of peoples of any country, but coupled with arrogance and 
bad manners quite the opposite. We thus see that there are virtues to be culti- 
vated which are needed for moderating the American propensity for fanfare 
and self-congratulatory publicity. Achieve the admirable and the admiration 
will come. This is as true in the field of international relations as elsewhere. 


2. Art interchange as a means toward mutual trust 


But rather than thinking of the artists’ part in the cold war as primarily 
a contest for prestige and admiration we might better think of our goal 
in terms of building mutual trust and good will. Mr. Thompson's proposal 
is well conceived as an interchange. In sending our art and artists abroad 
and in bringing foreign art and artists to this country we should seek not the 
exaltation of American art over its rivals but rather world recognition and 
praise for excellence of whatever national origin. 

I speak out of the conviction that our foreign policy should be one of 
sympathy for the aspirations of the humble people of under-developed coun- 
tries whether in the Near East, Asia or Africa, places where the industrial 
revolution has only begun and where the direction that a “people's revolution”’ 
will take is in many cases unsettled. U.S. policy seeks to bring about peaceful 
revolution in such countries. We are giving military and material assistance 
on a large scale. I believe we must also be prepared to give assistance to the 
development of the proper pride of these peoples who are struggling to 
establish their identity in modern terms. 

Military assistance often puts an ally under a painful debt and all too 
often results in more loss of good will than gain. Material gifts and economic 
assistance though gratefully accepted ofttimes induce in the recipients feelings 
of inferiority or imagined inferiority. Cultural and artistic imports come as 
a superbly free gift. These the receiver can accept with joy and a sense of 
obligation that is free of strain. 

Further, since all peoples have their artistic traditions and are rich in 
artistic potential, our policy should aim at sustaining and encouraging artistic 
endeavor in each of the countries with which we deal. Not American prestige 
but American aid for artistic potential should be our keynote. Not the Ameti- 
can trumpet blast versus the Soviet but rather an international symphony; not 
brass bands that drown each other out but orchestral diversity and mutual 
respect for each other's music; this is a better goal than cacophony. 

To come down from the level of high principle: how specifically are 
we to carry out these fine purposes? Have we examples to guide us? I will 
mention a few. We might for example seek to encourage the exchange of 
American goods for the handcraft and other art-work of peoples in all lands. 
An example of the commercial feasibility of this can be found in our trade 
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with Mexico. Not only American business men but thousands of Mexican 
craftsmen are profiting by this. 

There are of course great difficulties. Local jealousies arise; and com- 
mercial motives may debase the art-work of a provincial people. Yet this 
is not inevitable. The success of American artists in reviving and maintaining 
high standards for the silver trade in the Mexican town of Taxco is a case 
in point. And American financial support for Mexican painters has not 
diminished their excellence. My general point is that outside aid (in the cases 
just cited American dollars and American critical acclaim) can do much to 
give life to a native artistic resurgence. 

So far the money in the President's Emergency Fund has been spent pre- 
ponderantly upon entertainment projects and upon American displays at 
foreign trade fairs. I would say no less of these, but in addition let us devise 
means to facilitate return traffic. Let other peoples learn of our interest 
in their artistic achievement and of our readiness to encourage their artistic 
aspirations. The “Salute to Rome’ program recently staged in Boston with 
the Boston Symphony and other Americans cooperating with Italian musicians 
and painters is an excellent step in the right direction. 

Let us take an example of a different kind: probably no American artist 
has received more world acclaim and done more for world amity than Robert 
Flaherty. Consider his films, Nanook of the North, Moana of the South Seas, 
Man of Aran. In each of these we have an example of a self-effacing Ameri- 
can artist who has gone into a foreign milieu and brought out of it a film 
which gives us magnificent portraits of the Eskimo, the Tahitian, the Irish 
islander. These are magnificent in their simplicity, deep humanity and friendly 
charm. Here the ideal of the brotherhood of man is brought down out of the 
heavens and shown accessible to all men. 

If our artists can be enabled to go into foreign lands and paint and 
dance and make music and films there locally in a spirit of admiration for 
the people and arts of those lands we could then worry less about exporting 
“counter-propaganda.” The best means toward mutual high regard lies not 
in propaganda but in measures which will lead to attainments (artistic and 
otherwise) in which the “other fellow’s’ worth is truly celebrated. 


3. Art as conveying the free world’s social doctrine 

By fiat and by censorship the arts of totalitarian countries are focused 
upon messages essential to their ideology. By contrast the arts of the free 
world seem chaotic. Yet totalitarian art which finds chaos only in the enemy's 
camp will, in the long run, prove to be dishonest and weak compared with 
the art of free peoples which firmly reflects a world in which there is much 
chaos, yes, but also much orderly achievement. 

The artists of the free world, and American artists in particular, have 
been and are profoundly skeptical of efforts to enlist their participation in 
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propaganda efforts. They want no part in a party line. This is not because 
our contemporary artists are disillusioned, cynical, or abnormal, as they have 
been alleged to be. I suggest that the American artist’s disinclination toward 
work tied to a social message arises partly from distaste for the stereotyped 
and partly from disgust at the concealment which ‘‘pure propaganda” de- 
mands. Here, in candor and honesty, the free artist refuses to go along. He 
wants us to think about evil as well as to think about good. In our time of 
troubles he wishes to explore and reveal the chaos and tensions of this age 
and when possible to unmask the sources of the evils we face, evils in others 
and evils in ourselves. 

I submit that in whatever novels, plays, movies, visual art generally that 
we send abroad to win the interest of the intellectuals it is our most boldly 
critical and most astringent works of art which are more likely to succeed 
than works designed to display the free world in postures of self-approval. 

What cultural works are to be chosen to appeal to the unlettered, unin- 
formed and yet intelligent humbler people of the under-developed countries ? 
Some observers stress that “documentaries” in the form of movies, photo- 
graphic magazines, recordings and the like have the greatest appeal. Evidence 
from the other side of the Iron Curtain corroborates this in that Russian films 
of a documentary nature have been among the most successful of the Soviet 
exports. Much has been made of the fact that the Sears Roebuck catalogue 
has been the American book most fascinating to those who read it abroad. 

Yet we should not rely upon the “unvarnished document’’ alone. It 
informs the minds of the honestly curious but the mind of man has other 
levels to which imaginative and interpretative works alone will appeal. Are 
we bankrupt at these levels? Have our poets and artists no vision, no power 
of elevation? Unless they do have we do not deserve to be reckoned leaders 
of the free world. Surely reflection upon human decency and indecency, justice 
and injustice, freedom and slavery, charity and brutality, can still inspire the 
artists of the free world. 


4. Art as free of social doctrine 


If the Communists try to export art, films and music which are tied too 
exclusively to the social message kind of thing I think they will be at a dis- 
advantage. For two reasons: first, social message art tends to become routined 
and repetitive. Where the Commissars have laid down a rigid line in the 
arts the resulting works have tended to become stereotyped and dull, and by 
that token generally unimpressive and ineffective. Second, social message 
art places the recipient under certain bonds, viz., the bonds of being unre- 
lievedly serious as he contemplates the work of art. Indeed much Soviet art 
places upon the viewer the demand that he be serious only in a particular 
kind of revolutionary way. This assumes that human beings are much more 
political than they in fact are. 
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Plato in The Laws, the book which he wrote in his old age, makes a 
good deal of the arts as Dionysian revel. Art is a kind of higher intoxica- 
tion, more potent than wine and carrying less of a hangover! Plato maintains 
that one of the main functions of art is to give play to desires and feelings 
that even the most perfect commonwealth cannot provide. This gives civilized 
man a chance to explore the realms of forbidden feeling and tabooed action. 
Art provides a legitimate field in which man may within civilized limits run 
riot. 

This is wisdom by which we may profit. We, in contrast to the totali- 
tarians, might well undertake to keep open the notion of art as fantasy, art 
as revel, art as escape from social seriousness. This seems to be a long-standing 
need of the human race. 

Here we have the doctrine of art free to develop in its own way, with 
the artist free to experiment and explore, to discover and to shape into vivid 
images the freshness of new forms and new insights. Let the nations clap 
their hands and dance together. Political problems will not be solved but they 
may well be occasionally circumvented, indeed perhaps even forgotten while 
we explore, under the guidance of the contemporary artist, art as a realm of 
shareable delight and thus as a bond for free peoples. 


George M. Cohen (third speaker) 


We have heard this afternoon a voice that warns us and we have just 
heard a voice that tells us that everything is going to be all right. Now we 
are to hear my voice, which is to represent the artist, and the artist as we 
have just found out is today the voice of irrationalism, so I should not be 
responsible for what I say. However, this is in exact opposition to our panel 
point, the Responsibility of the Artist in Contemporary Society. This is no 
new subject; it has often been discussed and the great number of essays and 
discussions on the relation of the artist to the rest of society indicates some 
kind of plight. There is concern for the placing of responsibility; should it 
reside in the artist or in society? And what is an artist and what is society? 
Barzun, Read, Camus, Gottlieb, Comfort, Severini are among the many who 
have written on the problem and UNESCO itself has contributed. I can 
only restate a few questions. 

One of the first points I want to make is that we are not concerned 
here—at least I am not concerned—with Architecture or the Industrial Arts. 
Their responsibility is well established ; it is to improve our environment and 
perhaps to raise our standard of living, while advertising art, an offshoot, is 
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to deceive us about our standard of living. I do not think that this is at the 
center of the problem. I think that a lot of the antagonism toward modern 
art comes first of all because of a communication barrier. The artist is aware 
almost everywhere of the failure of response to his concepts—people fail 
to respond to things that he feels are very important. The alternative might 
be that he put these concepts into some more intelligible, more understandable 
form—to “communicate.” Our only difficulty seems to be that we are dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the concept determines the form, and I for one 
do not see how any work of art can take any form other than the one that it 
has. Consequently a change of form will not ensure understanding but will 
bring about a change in meaning. 

Also the artist is called upon, I do not know why, to be something of 
an amateur sociologist, perhaps something of an anthropologist. Mr. Alford 
asks for more knowledge—I am not sure of what kind—he wants an art 
that reflects progress. Yet Martin Heidegger proposes that, ‘“‘no age has 
known so much, and so many different things, about man as ours . . . and 
no age has known less than ours about what man is.” Perhaps the artist is 
naive enough to ask what man is and his painting is a quest. Certainly there 
is a tendency in our criticism today to parallel styles with attitudes. We have 
in our New York School a style of incompletion—Abstract Expressionism 
seems to imply that the goal is not as important as the going. On the other 
hand, we read the writings and look at the work of someone like Mondrian 
who constantly asked, “what is universal truth?’’ Giacometti by his very 
statuary says, “what is man’s condition?” The artists not only seek, but 
their works are perhaps their answers. The Abstract Expressionists say 
there is no goal; Mondrian points to a universal goal and Giacometti finds 
that we are estranged from any goal. It may be argued that the art object 
is the final thing, self-existent and self-consistent. Nevertheless, the response 
on the part of the viewer goes on after the object is perceived. Much of 
contemporary art is a questioning—the questions raised are not the same 
questions and the variety of answers frighten those who want only one 
answer. 

We must consider not only the artists’ goals but the goals of the rest of 
society. What are society's goals that artists should conform to them? (Have 
not so-called “bad” societies produced “‘good’’ art?) We can take caution 
from Pascal who is not talking about our own time but says in the 17th cen- 
tury, “Men are so necessarily mad, that not to be mad would amount to 
another form of madness.” 

Everywhere we turn we have questions of values—we read of the ‘‘fail- 
ure of nerve” and “nerve of failure,’ we read of the ‘absurdity of existence,” 
poets tell us that ours is an “age of anxiety.” The painters and sculptors 
readily parallel these attitudes with anxious, urgent forms. We take heed of 
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a writer like Kafka when he talks of Picasso, “He registers the deformities 
which have not yet penetrated our consciousness. Art is a mirror, which 
goes fast like a watch—sometimes.”’ 

I would perhaps like the artist to be bound by society, if I knew what 
society was and what his relation was to it or in it. Today I think that the 
artist is bound to society by a new relationship. He has moved through 
mediaeval anonymity to a kind of divinity in the Renaissance to the 19th 
century devil—and now we find he belongs to the Ivy League or must work 
as a nightwatchman. The question raised here by Mr. Alford is whether he 
is a prophet, an oracle; this implies that he knows something that the rest 
of us do not know and only through his art does he tell us. Or else we have 
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the view that he is somewhat unconscious of all this; that he is a dupe; 
that he creates values or destroys values without really meaning to. He doesn't 
know what he does—he is a kind of victim of society or he is at the fore- 
front of society which marches toward its doom holding the impaled body 
of the artist aloft as in a pageant. In the face of all this conjecture, some 
artists sense a moral responsibility to paint because they want to find out, not 
just because they know. I think that part of the difficulty in understanding is 
due to the belief in a kind of artistic homogeneity—that ‘all artists are leading 
us toward a destruction of values and that when the artist leaves the Uni- 
versity, or leaves the studio, he falls back into a kind of amoebic mass of out- 
siders who are against the standards we would like to believe in. This is the 
sort of notion that leads to all sorts of prejudices against any minority group 
and I guess artists are still a minority group although even this is questiona- 
ble; there are probably more people painting today than ever painted before 
and yet there is less of a market for today’s products in terms of the amount 
produced than there has ever been before. So apparently there is some kind 
of appetite and yet we do not like the taste of what we get. 

I suppose that the value of the artist, at least the one that we can 
conventionally uphold, ig that he is a kind of guardian against conformity. 
We all can recognize the conformist tendencies in society and apparently 
the artist is one who tries to lead the fight against becoming a “thing,” an 
“it’’; I suppose Martin Buber would call this an “it” among “things.” In 
other words, the artist is trying to re-establish some kind of life, some kind 
of vitality, some kind of “being.’’ Perhaps only through his work can he 
establish this. Indeed it is our lack of sureness, the same lack which prompts 
our discussion, which makes art so important to us. The more we know the 
less sute we are—''society” and the surface aspects of reality are in constant 
danger of becoming fictions—but we can realize that art is a genuine fiction 
and so accept it as having some sure being, some believable acceptability. 

Something else that is often criticized in contemporary art is the doctrine 
of self-expression. There are many people who think that this is all right, 
it is perfectly okay for you to express yourself if it amuses you or if you 
need therapy. It is more important if you can find some kind of image in 
your self-expression that corresponds to some realization of your own. I think, 
of course, that this is wonderful, at least for the person doing the art; for 
in some moment of realization you may become a little more than the uni- 
versity teacher or a person who does his shopping everyday and so on. Maybe 
it is just this moment that we look for, this moment that is the reward of 
self-expression. However, the artist is criticized because of his apparent selfish- 
ness—self-expression and individuality also lead to isolation and complete 
detachment—the works are often criticized for being private and for being 
the result of irresponsible freedom. 
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My question in relation to this is how free can an artist be? I do not 
think that ten people in a room told to be completely free can really escape 
their own condition. It seems to me that we determine style in terms of con- 
dition. Condition creates style. Nevertheless, it seems that the doctrine of 
the modern artist is to escape his condition, to escape style, to escape cliché. 
And every artist, it seems to me, works toward making his work something 
other than a “‘thing’’; to give it some sense of presence, something that takes 
it beyond itself, something in which condition is left behind. This perhaps 
leads to a good deal more than self-expression. Certainly unadulterated self- 
expression is interesting as autobiography, if you are interested in the auto- 
biography of the artist, but nevertheless it is untransformed experience—and 
untransformed experience can be “bad” art. 

I think here we have a clue. Does some important segment of the public 
wish to make demands of the artist that he produce only “good” art? If the 
public demands “good” art, what can the artist do about it? Indeed if this 
situation arises, the danger to society will greatly surpass the danger to art. 
Isaac Babel, the Russian writer, talking to a meeting of Soviet writers in the 
'30's, told about how wonderful writing was under the Soviet, but he allowed 
one complaint to appear. He said that one right had been taken away—the 
right to do “bad” writing. I think before we concern ourselves too much 
with the artist’s responsibility, we ought to concern ourselves with the artist's 
right to do “bad” painting. We certainly hope for and prefer good painting, 
but if we demand only good painting we will, of course, have to exclude 
many works of self-expression with potential value. I think personally that 
the weakest art is that which tries to reproduce ideas which have lost their 
vitality—that which tries to live up to some past ‘‘good.” I am not advocating 
“bad” painting but it seems to me that someone like Dubuffet—under attack 
here—is an artist who has had enough courage to work through the idea of 
badness or through the idea of ‘‘bad” painting. 

Yet what Dubuffet stands for presents something of a problem. I would 
like art to represent progress. I would like to believe that there is some prog- 
ress in art and in all other things, but I cannot deny that modern art usually 
seems to depict regressive tendencies. I do not know if it presents the idea 
of regression or actual regression. Certainly artists have turned toward primi- 
tive societies and toward the art of psychotics; it might be that in this they 
are amateur anthropologists, amateur psychiatrists. Perhaps it is an outgrowth 
of the general search for values beyond those of our own realm. I do not wish 
to equate art with madness, but I must recognize the countless avenues of 
expression, and certainly the artists have been playing with unpleasantness. 
I do not know how the notion, mentioned in a previous talk, of delight or 
sport, the notion of good, enters in here. But I would like to raise Paul 
Tillich’s question about contemporary art. He asks, “Is the revelation of a 
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situation propaganda for it?’ and he goes on to say that if revelation is 
propaganda the ultimate result will be “dishonest beautification.” 

I do not know how I can answer the question about the artist as an 
oracle, as a mystic, but I would like to quote Paul Klee’s statement that, “art 
plays an ignorant game with ultimate things but reaches them nevertheless.” 
I am forced to take the position of someone who cannot help himself except 


by his right to express. All I know is that if I were asked to paint differently 
I do not know if I would or could. 


Helmut Hungerland (fourth speaker) 


I must confess that the formulation of the topic of this panel discussion 
overwhelms me. It lacks, I feel, limitation. Although limitations may be 
implied or understood, it seems useful to indicate briefly what limits I think 
should be set. The formulation, ‘The Responsibility of the Artist in Con- 
temporary Society,” immediately raises two questions in my mind. My first 
question is, ““Who is ‘the artist’ whose responsibilities we are to determine?” 
My second question is, “In relation to which of the several contemporary 
and now officially co-existing—societies are we to determine these responsi- 
bilities ?” 

Both questions serve to formulate the topic with greater precision. They 
also show that, in addition to precision, the topic needs reformulation in order 
to make the discussion more fruitful. In regard to precision, I take it that 
“contemporary society’ here is roughly equivalent to ‘“Western’’ society; 
leaving open for the time being the question whether such a vast conglomer- 
ate assembly of subcultures is a sufficiently precise referent for ‘‘contemporary 
society.” 

By locating “contemporary society,’’ if only vaguely, on the anthropologi- 
cal map, we have shown that the kind of responsibility one plans on assign- 
ing to, or imposing upon, “the artist,’’ depends very much on the kind of 
society in which one finds oneself. 

As for “the artist,” I suggest that we abandon any attempt to create 
a fictitious figure which never was and never can be a natural person. Why 
criticize and belabour a number of more or less lovable practitioners of the 
arts because they do not correspond to an image of our own creation? We are 
not concerned here with the behaviour, responsible or irresponsible, of a 
number of individuals called ‘‘artists,”’ but we are concerned, I assume, with 
the products of their work as they affect our contemporary society. 

The products referred to are called “works of art.” This limited use 
of the word “‘art’’ is for the purposes of this discussion only ; it does not imply 
that, under different circumstances, the word cannot have a wider application. 
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I can imagine that, in another context, one might want to include, e.g. in- 
dustrial design among the arts. In yet another situation, one might want to 
speak of the fine art of horsemanship. I cannot see any objection to such 
usage as long as one specifies in what sense the word is being used. Further- 
more, the word “‘art,’’ as used here, has no value connotation whatsoever. 
The fact that paintings, sculptures, etc. are called “art’’ does not mean that 
they are considered superior to or more valuable aesthetically than e.g. posters, 
furniture designs, etc. In regard to the topic of our discussion this means 
that the problems of responsibility of the industrial designers or designers 
of furniture, etc. are different from those of the artists. The problems of the 
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first group are not less important, they merely are not. under consideration 
here. 

The answer to the question, “Does a member of a given profession act 
responsibly ?”” depends very much on how one thinks that the profession 
in question should function in relation to the people it serves. In order to 
determine whether the artist John Doe acts responsibly, we must determine 
what distinguishes a responsible artistic act from an irresponsible one. Such 
a distinction presupposes that we determine what we consider to be the proper 
function of art in any given social group. I suggest therefore that the topic 
of our discussion is more clearly stated if we say, “What is the function of 
art in our contemporary society?’’ We know more or less clearly when the 
manufacturer Richard Roe acts responsibly; we know this to the extent to 
which we know how commerce and industry are to function in our society. 
If Richard Roe’s actions conform with the function of industry, as we con- 
ceive of it, then we say that he acts responsibly. By analogy, the same holds 
true for the artist John Doe—there is only one difficulty, we are not quite 
certain as to how art is to function in our society. 

The analysis of the function of a component involves inevitably the 
analysis of the whole in which the component functions. If we wish to clarify 
what function art is to perform in our society, we are inevitably involved in 
clarifying the prior question, ‘In what kind of society do we want to live?” 
Apparently, there is a lack of clarity concerning the ‘proper’ function of 
art—or, in terms of our topic, concerning the responsibility of the artist—in 
our society. Otherwise, I presume, we would not need to discuss the topic. 
I suggest that a great number of the ambiguities, doubts, and confusions that 
beset us in regard to this question, can be clarified Satisfactorily only if we 
succeed in answering the prior question. Indeed in solving the prior question, 
most of our particular problems will be answered. 

In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding here, I should like 
to point out that I do not think of artists as a kind of executive-officers-in- 
charge-of-aesthetic-wishes-of-society. If the relationship of artists and society 
were to be conceived in such a manner, then the artists would have no re- 
sponsibility except that of following their aesthetic riding orders. I think 
of art as one component functioning together with a number of other com- 
ponents, e.g. politics, religion, economics, etc. It is a mistake to assume that 
always one component, e.g. economics, religion, or aesthetics, acts as the 
sole motive force determining the function of all other components. The 
functioning together of all components constitutes what is called in this con- 
text “society’’ (or ‘‘culture”). If we accept this concept of society, the artists 
have as much responsibility in society as they are willing and able to assume 
and “‘society”’ is ready to grant them (keeping in mind that artists are part 
of society). 
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So far, I have employed the word “responsibility” without specifying 
how I am using it in this context. There are at least two different uses of the 
term which may apply to our topic: (1) The first use can be clarified by 
asking, ‘Is the artist John Doe responsible for his acts?’ meaning, ‘Does 
his will govern his actions or ‘has his will . . . been otherwise than volun- 
tarily, so completely destroyed that his actions are not subject to it but are 
beyond his control'*?” All questions concerning a person’s intent and 
motive, whether or not he is acting under coercion, the problem of the 
freedom of will, etc. would come under this first heading. (2) The second 
use of “responsibility” can be clarified by asking, “Does the artist John Doe 
meet his responsibilities towards his family, his community, his state, etc.?” 
In the second use, ‘‘responsibility”’ is roughly equivalent to “obligation” and 
I take it that we are primarily concerned with questions falling under the 
second heading. Naturally, I assume that artists, philosophers, aestheticians 
and their like would insist that questions falling under the heading (1) above 
be answered in the affirmative. A discussion of the artists’ responsibilities in 
the sense of obligations presupposes that artists are legally sane. 

In this connection, I should like to point out that our case will be weak- 
ened to the extent to which we ascribe to artists powers that make them 
mysteriously different from ordinary (i.e. non-artist) citizens. It does not 
make much difference whether one refers to such powers as intuitions welling- 
up from the subconscious (individual or collective), or whether one operates 
directly with a daimon. If one asserts that artistic activity is determined by 
powers or agencies which, by definition, defy control or even explanation, 
then one asserts also that artists are not responsible in the first sense of the 
term. If artists are not responsible in the first sense of the term, then they 
cannot have responsibility in the second sense of the word, i.e. they cannot 
have any obligations. Few among us would want to disagree with the argu- 
ment stated in this bare form. I suspect, however, that in some discussions 
difficulties have sometimes arisen because we have not always insisted on stat- 
ing the implications, pointed out above, of certain theories of art. 

Assuming then, that artists, like all other legally sane citizens, have 
responsibilities towards society, why is there any problem concerning the 
responsibility of the artist in contemporary society? How did the problem 
arise ? 

Part of our troubles can be traced back, I believe, to the concept of 
“the artist” as a superior and somehow mysteriously different being—an idea 
which is of long standing. This is not the place to review the history of “the 
artist.’’ I shall restrict myself to considering briefly some aspects of its more 


* Supreme Court of the United States, Dennis Davis vs. United States, 1895, 160 
US. 469. 
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recent history. The notion, at least as old as Plato,* that the poet is a pos- 
sessed and inspired being was extended to include artists in other fields as 
well. This conception of the artist received a strong impetus during the late 
18th and early 19th century, particularly in the German Romantic movement. 

During this period art becomes a centrai value. Schiller, in his Briefe 
liber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschen (1795),® proclaimed that only 
the Formtrieb, originating in man’s absolute existence (absolutes Dasein) 
gives freedom and inner harmony to his life.* The aesthetic state is man’s 
highest state ;° in attaining it man attains the comprehension of truth and 
morality.* Man’s existence finds its consummation in beauty.? Thus the artist, 
the creator of beauty, attains a very high status indeed. Like the brahmins, 
artists belong to a high caste,® they are superior to ordinary men, they are a 
“nation of kings’’® and their assembly is referred to as the “community of 
saints.”"*° Because of his affinity to the mysterious, the artist alone is able to 
decipher the mysteries of art and make the Heilige Geist dwell among men." 
Naturally, kings and prophets cannot be bound by laws and obligations to 
which ordinary men are subject. Artists are free and they owe allegiance only 
to art. A “genuine work of art {must be} produced for its own sake’’!* and 
“To prosper, art not only must feel itself free, it ought to reign.” 

The philosophic doctrine of the supreme value of art had a parallel in 
the struggle between the artists of the early Romantic movement and the 
academies.'* The philosophic doctrines referred to were used to justify the 
establishing of the artist as free and independent of any kind of restriction. 

The point I am trying to make is illustrated by the following excerpts 
from two letters which form part of the correspondence between the painter 
Asmus Jakob Carstens and the Prussian Minister von Heinitz who was 


? Plato, Jon 535, 536; Laws IV, 719; Herman Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorso- 
kratiker 2nd ed. (Berlin, 1906), vol. I, Demokritos: frag. 17, frag. 18. A. Delatte, Les 
conceptions de l’'enthousiasme chez les philosophes présocratiques. (Paris, 1934). 

i .. Friedrich von Schiller, Brie ré liber die asthetische Erziehung des Me nsche n 
(Stuttgart, 1946, edition). 

* Op. cit., p. 55 (letter 12). 

* [bid., p. 93-94 (letter 21). 

* [bid., p. 100 (letter 23). 

* Ibid., p. 68 (letter 15). 

* Friedrich Schlegel, ‘“‘Ideen,"’ Athenaeum, vol. 3, (1800), p. 31 

* Ibid., p. 24. 

” Ibid., p. 13. 

" Ibid., p. 31. 

*® Ralph N. Wornum, ed. Lectures on Painting, by the Royal Academicians, Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli. (London, 1948), Fuseli, p. 557 

* Ibid., p. 552. 

“Concerning the artists’ struggle against the academies see Nikolaus Pevsner 
Academies of Art Past and Present (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 190-208. 
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curator of the Berlin Akademie der Kiinste und mechanischen Wissenschaften 
from 1786 to 1802.'° The central problem of the exchange of letters, from 
the point of view of our discussion, is the artist's recognition of responsibili- 
ties. The Minister of the Prussian Crown took the position that an obliga- 
tion once entered into, whether by an artist or by anyone else, had to be ful- 
filled. On the other hand, Carstens, in the words of his biographer Fernow, 
“considered matters from a higher viewpoint, the viewpoint which every 
artist must adopt who accepts art as his highest destiny.”** The immediate 
issue was whether Carstens could extend a leave of absence in Rome indefi- 
nitely, as he requested, or whether he should return to his professorial duties 
in Berlin, as von Heinitz demanded. 

In regard to this issue, von Heinitz wrote, on December 19, 1795, “I 
learn with surprise from your letter that . . . you have decided to remain in 
Rome and to work on your own instead of fulfilling your obligations towards 
the Academy. I must confess frankly that I had not expected such an attitude 
on your part. I do not even want to remind you of your great ingratitude 
towards the Curators of the Academy; they have granted you special privileges 
and supported you to the utmost of their abilities here as well as in Rome 
despite the fact that the funds of the Academy are limited and al- 
though you are a foreigner [Carstens was born in Denmark}. I restrict my- 
self to pointing out that it is not the custom anywhere, least of all in Prussia, 
to cancel a mutual obligation one-sidedly and arbitrarily.” After reminding 
Carstens of the fact that the Academy had paid him 1,562 Thaler over a 
period of ca. 314 years, von Heinitz demands, “Ask yourself now how you 
repaid these great benefits—what useful service did you render the Academy 
during all these years and for this considerable amount of money ?’"** 

Carstens, in his answer of February 20, 1796, rejects any claims as to 
mutual obligations. (While in Berlin, in exchange “for a moderate salary . . . 
I have given good instruction.” ) He continues, ‘Furthermore I must inform 
your Excellency that I do not belong to the Berlin Academy but to mankind ; 
and it never occurred to me, nor did I ever promise, to sell myself for a pen- 
sion into serfdom for life to an academy. Only here, among the best works 
of art in the world, can I educate myself and I shall continue to the best of 
my abilities to justify myself through my works before the world. [1 abandon 
the security of the Berlin position and I risk an uncertain future} in order to 
follow my call and fulfil my duty to art. God entrusted my gifts to me; I must 
administer them faithfully so that when I am asked to give an account of my 


™K. L. Fernow, Carstens, Leben und Werke ed. Herman Riegel (Hannover, 
1867): also Ulrich Thieme & Felix Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der Bildenden 
Kinstler, vol. VI (Leipzig, 1912). 

* Fernow, p. 112. 

" Ibid., pp. 134-137. 
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stewardship I must not say, ‘Lord the pound thou entrusted to me I buried 
in Berlin.’ ’’18 

An interesting change in the views briefly summarized above takes place 
in the early part of the 20th century. There is a recognition on the part of 
some artists that they have a responsibility towards society. It finds expression 
among artists who were, and sometimes still are, accused of irresponsibility 
because their art was found ununderstandable and hence unacceptable. I am 
speaking of the Expressionists. For example, Kandinsky, in The Art of Spiri- 
tual Harmony concludes a passage in which he discusses the artist's triple 
responsibility to the non-artist as follows: ‘“The artist is not only a king .. . 
because he has great power, but also because he has great duties.’’"® 

To be sure, the romantic heritage of the artist as prophet is strong in 
Kandinsky but there seems to me a recognition of a responsibility towards 
society and we know that he tried to use his art in attempts to re-order society 
after World War I, first in the U.S.S.R. and then at the Bauhaus. We also 
know that “society” formulated with increasing clarity what it considered 
the artist’s responsibility to be. The theory and the art of “social realism’’ is 
probably the most succinct and extreme formulation of the artists’ responsi- 
bilities. “Social Realism’ can be summarised as demanding that the artists 
deal with socially important themes, and that they handle such themes in a 
manner or form, that is widely if not generally understood. It should be 
noted that both positions, the Expressionists’ as well as the Social Realists’ 
are strongly indebted to Romantic doctrine, in that both presuppose that 
the artist by definition has something important to say in regard to the state 
of the world or the universe. 

I suggest that we abandon the Romantics’ conception of the artist as a 
seer and prophet of great truths and that we consider artists as members of 
society in the same way in which we consider other professionals as members 
of society. No negative criticism is implied, and certainly none intended, 
when I say here that there is not much evidence to support the assumption 
that artists as a class (and I include here writers, poets, and composers) have 
greater and more penetrating insights into Life, Reality, the Condition of 
Man, etc. than members of other occupational groups. A profound and im- 
portant statement, in any medium, about Man’s Condition or Reality presup- 
poses wide knowledge, compassionate experience and penetrating comprehen- 
sion, in short, wisdom. What leads anyone to believe that a man who acquires 
the ability to handle skilfully, or even to master, pigments, brushes, clay, or 
a welding torch (or words and sentences, for that matter), acquires also 


8 Thid., p. 141. 


" Wassily Kandinsky, The Art of Spiritual Harmony (London, 1914), pp. 107- 
108. 
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automatically wisdom? I am no saying that art is nothing but the skilful 
arrangement of aesthetic material. I am willing to grant that a non-objective 
painting or a represe:tational landscape painting in some sense (though I 
am not quite certain in what sense) can make a statement about or a comment 
on Reality, etc. I doubt, however, that such comments are necessarily more 
profound than comments of a’similar nature by people in other walks of life. 
To be sure, very profound statements about the world or the fate of man 
have been made by great artists. However, such statements are profound 
because these artists were great men, not because these men were painters 
or sculptors, etc. Dr. Albert Schweitzer is a great man of profound wisdom, 
he is also a medical doctor. I have yet to encounter a doctor who believes that 
several years of medical training and practice turn doctors as a class into 
Albert Schweitzers. In the case of artists, no one would subscribe to the view 
if stated in this simplified form. However, the somewhat vague notions of 
“the artist” which float through our discussions, if they can be stated clearly 
at all, are probably reducible to the form analysed above. 

The earning of one’s livelihood by means of one’s major occupation is 
usually considered a characteristic which distinguishes the professional from 
the amateur or dilettante. In that sense, art seems to be, at present, a vanishing 
profession like harness and saddle makers, or stone cutters and stone carvers 
for example.*° As far as I know, Elizabeth McCausland’s investigations of 
the 1940's have not been superseded by any more recent inquiries. Her sta- 
tistics are depressingly eloquent. According to McCausland, of the artists 
questioned, “44 per cent depend largely or entirely on income from other 
sources than art to pay rent, buy materials, care for family, and exist.”** The 
average annual income of professional artists in the U.S.A., again according 
to McCausland, “comes to $14.00 a year per artist—less than a nickel a day.” 
These figures allow nothing but depressing and alarming inferences as to the 
present status of professional artists in this country. The facts have been 
interpreted as symptoms of a cultural crisis; this, in turn, has lead, I believe, 
to the question, “To what extent are the artists responsible for the cultural 
crisis?” 

Most of us, I am certain, will agree that the economic neglect of con- 
temporary art in one of the richest countries of the world is a disgrace. How- 


*U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States: 1940, Population, “Comparative Occupation Statistics for the United 
States, 1870 to 1940.” (Washington, D.C., 1943), p. 107: the number of harness & 
saddle makers decreased from 43,480 in 1890, to 7,164 in 1930; p. 114: the number 
of stonecutters decreased from 61,012 in 1890 to 7,953 in 1930. 

* Elizabeth McCausland, “Why can't America afford Art?” Magazine of Art, 
vol. 39 (1946), pp. 18-21, 33-36 

™ Elizabeth McCausland, ed. Work for Artists (New York, 1947),-pp. 11; see 
also John D. Morse, ed. The Artist and the Museum (New York, 1951). 
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ever, the question whether or not such a neglect constitutes a cultural crisis 
is another matter. I should say that neglect and consequent diminution of the 
arts constitutes a cultural crisis but 1 am aware that, in saying this, I solve the 
question by means of my definition of ‘cultural crisis.” The depressed economic 
status of contemporary artists in our society may well be a symptom of a cultural 
crisis. However, we should not overlook the poSsibility that it may be nothing 
more than an indication of the vanishing of a profession. The vanishing of a 
profession is, naturally enough, painful to the professionals concerned and 
to those who value their work. In an inquiry of this kind, we must remind 
ourselves that because of our intense ego-involvement we may not always be 
able to see matters in proper perspective. For example, it was sad and painful 
to cavalry men and lovers of horsemanship when the U.S. Army decided 
to dissolve its cavalry units, but it was not a crisis for the U.S. Army; nor did 
such a decision imply that the quality of horsemanship in the U.S. cavalry 
had deteriorated. Thus when I speak here of the vanishing of a profession 
or of a crisis in contemporary culture there is not necessarily an implication 
as to a lack of aesthetic value or artistic merit of contemporary painting, 
sculpture, etc. Despite an economically marginal existence, contemporary 
American painting may be at the height of artistic achievement—on the other 
hand, it may not. 

The distinctions made above are necessary in order to determine what 
kind of responsibilities contemporary artists may, or may not, have met. Let 
us remind ourselves that there is no law which would impel us to make the 
gloomy prediction that the present precarious economic existence of artists 
cannot be changed for the better. Let us, furthermore ignore, for the moment, 
the question whether or not art is a vanishing profession and let us consider 
artists as members of a profession. 

Any member of any profession—be he a bootmaker or a lawyer, a doctor 
or an undertaker—has certain responsibilities toward his society; he should 
pay taxes, obey the law, etc. In addition, he has obligations towards his pro- 
fession and this responsibility is usually expressed by saying that he ought 
to maintain the highest standards of his profession. At this point complica- 
tions set in. In general, the standards of a profession are determined by the 
profession itself. For example, the American Medical Association, or the Bar 
Association, through official bodies to which their powers are delegated, decide 
questions of professional ethics and matters involving the quality of per- 
formance of professional duties. The public, ‘‘society,” recognizes that such 
decisions presuppose professional qualifications and the public respects the 
decisions of the professional bodies concerned. In the case of artists no such 
respect for the profession exists. The performance of professional artists is 
judged by practically everyone. From art critics, aestheticians, and philoso- 
phers to the businessman and the “common man,” everybody feels qualified 
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to tell artists what they ought to do and how they ought to go about doing it. 

Within a brief paper of this sort it is impossible to give a full account 
of the many causes for this peculiar state of affairs. I shall list what I con- 
sider to be the three major causes of the present situation. One of the reasons 
is the reluctance of artists to set up and to acknowledge any kind of organiza- 
tion that would determine professional standards. The usual reaction of 
artists towards such organizations can be summarized in one word, ‘‘academy,” 
pronounced with horror or hostility. (Though there is no corresponding re- 
action towards such academic features as tenure, etc., once artists have joined 
college or university faculties. ) 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I am of saying that the re-establish- 
ing of academies would bring about the salvation of professional artists. 1 am 
drawing attention to the fact that many artists in the 1950's still seem to fight 
a battle that raged in the early 1800's. The difference is that at that time 
academies exerted a repressive power while in our time no institutions with 
such powers exist. In fighting the ghosts of times past the artists of today 
seem to overlook the need for solving the problems of their own period. 

A second reason for the disregard of professional qualifications is the 
artists’ pretentions to proclaim great truths in the manner of the Romantics. If 
the artist addresses himself directly to everybody, he should not be surprised 
if everybody talks back and tells him on what topics and in what manner 
he prefers to be addressed. This may be considered a healthy state of affairs 
in some sense, but it does not seem to result in too healthy a state economi- 
cally as far as the artists are concerned. 

Lastly, I should mention the notion which is sometimes summed up in 
the slogan that everybody is an artist. This notion is voiced particularly in 
regard to the pictorial expression of children. Such an approach to art re- 
veals a complete disregard of professional qualifications and standing and 
reduces everyone who wields a brush, etc., to the amateur level. (One might 
as well say that because everybody can reason more or less clearly, everybody 
is an attorney at law.) This amateurs-all approach may find expression in two 
directions. (1) Art is a kind of recreation and open to all alike. There may be 
good reasons for adopting this approach (though I fail to see them). How- 
ever, this approach, if adopted, makes professional artists superfluous. What 
is needed is a great number of recreation directors, playground supervisors 
and such like. If that is what ‘‘society’’ wants, the artists are relieved of any 
responsibility. (2) The second direction of the artists-all (or amateurs-all) 
approach is that art is a sort of therapy. I am not at all certain that the main 
function of art is therapy and I am very doubtful as to the beneficial results 
of art if used as therapy. However, if art is used primarily as therapy, it must 
be pointed out that professional artists are superfluous. Psychiatrists, psycho- 
analysts, psychiatric social workers, ef al. are the experts qualified to say 
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whether in a given case shock treatment or art therapy would be most bene- 
ficial. Those experts would also have the responsibility of determining what 
kind of art should be administered. 

The adoption of either of the two approaches would eliminate professional 
artists. The question of the artists’ responsibility would be an empty one. 
However, in many cases recreational or therapeutical art activities have also 
some sort of educational goal (even if only dimly conceived and not always 
successfully achieved). If there is an educational intent, then art as a profes- 
sion is needed. There is, of course, the need for art teachers, but art teachers 
are only part of the picture and a secondary part at that. For whence do art 
teachers derive their standards of achievement if not from the professionals’ 
achievements ? 

I have drawn attention to the precarious economic situation of professional 
artists. | know well enough that, for many of them, teaching is the only solu- 
tion of their economic problems. In any situation where there is an urgent 
need, first things must come first. If an artist is deprived of the necessities 
of life and if a teaching position (college preferred) is the way to alleviate 
his deprivation, who are we to deny him this way out? I am prepared to go 
further and I am ready to say that perhaps the artist-teacher solution is the 
best possible one in our society. From the point of view of our inquiry, 
however, it is makeshift solution. If there are to be standards of professional 
achievement, then there must be a profession, outside teaching, that evolves 
such standards. Imagine graduates of a school of engineering who never 
practice engineering but who merely teach others to teach others to teach 
engineering, etc. ad infinitum. In art, I fear, we have come to accept this 
notion. More often than not art schools, or art departments, have become 
almshouses for artists preparing future aspirants for admission to such insti- 
tutions. Is this not a process of infinite regression, where the term “regression”’ 
assumes more than logical import ? 

In view of the fact that artists find themselves hard pressed economically, 
the demand is made that the public should support artists. The government 
and foundations in particular are addressed to this effect. On what basis can 
such demands be justified? One could revert to what may be called the 
Romantics’ argument, that artists are seers, prophets and all that sort of thing. 
I have indicated my reservations in that respect before. I do not know the 
statistics concerning the annual output of creative writers, poets, and com- 
posers. The figures concerning them would have to be included in the sum 
total of annual prophet production. The number of art students earning de- 
grees in 1951-1952 was 5,851%° and I cannot bring myself to believe that 


* U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion in the United States, 1950-52 Chapter I, p. 46, table 39. 
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they and their fellow graduates in other fields are all prophets, future 
prophets, or potential prophets. 

The claim that artists should be maintained out of public or semi-public 
funds simply because they are artists and produce art seems to place them 
into the category of wards of the public. Like American Indians in their 
reservations, or like the whooping-cranes (“‘ill-equipped in their evolutionary 
struggle to survive’’**) they are placed under government protection. Under 
such protection they are not fully responsible in the first sense of the word 
(see above) and therefore the question of responsibility, in the second mean- 
ing, cannot be properly raised. 

There remains to be considered the request that artists should be employed 
in decorating public buildings, etc. Such commissions have been given and 
executed with varying degrees of satisfaction on the part of the employer 
(public) and employee (artist). Whatever the merits of individual cases, 
the principle of the artists’ responsibility seems to be clear in general. The 
artist enters a contract, he is remunerated for services satisfactorily performed 
and he should not be too surprised if the remunerator (a public body or 
agency ) wishes to see his expectations fulfilled. 

It is at this point that professional standing and qualifications are of great- 
est importance: firstly in the sense that not simply everybody, not even heads 
of public agencies, are qualified to judge the artistic merits of works of art, 
particularly if they differ from established norms of beauty, etc.; secondly, 
that an innovator needs the support of the profession, lest the customer be 
always right. On the other hand, while innovation, experimentation, etc. 
are essential for a live profession, professional integrity should prevent inno- 
vation or originality for their own sakes. By lending or withholding support, 
the profession should guarantee to the public a degree of artistic quality and 
thus encourage artistic discovery as well as public understanding of such 
discoveries. 

As a citizen, an artist meets his responsibilities in society by fulfilling his 
civic duties. As an artist he meets his responsibility by living up to the highest 
standards of his profession. The profession performs its function within a 
given society in the manner in which that society as a whole conceives of it. 
The artists as members of a society have the responsibility of working out, 
in co-operation with all others, the image of a society in which their art can 
most fruitfully function. 


* Newsweek, vol. XLVI, no. 17 (October 24, 1955), p. 52 
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ART AND EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
By Kenneth Holland 


Art, the universal language, knows no boundaries of language or 
nationality. Over the centuries, as Gilbert Highet has pointed out in his 
provocative book on The Migration of Ideas (New York, Oxford, 1954), 
the arts of different regions and cultures have interpenetrated and influenced 
one another. This is the inevitable consequence of cultures’ meeting in friction 
or friendship. In the long term view, art is indeed universal. 

But how universal is art in the short term? Is there a worldwide exchange 
of ideas and persons? And where does art, the universal language, fit into 
the educational exchange picture? Is exchange in the creative arts a matter 
of planning or of chance, of individual predilections or of government policy ? 
Works of art hang in foreign museums, but what international opportunities 
exist for the working artist? How many artists have participated in exchange 
programs? Does such cultural exchange promote mutual understanding ? 
These are some of the questions I should like to consider in my discussion of 
art and exchange of persons. 

Where does art fit into the educational exchange picture? What has been 
the role of the U.S. Government in art exchange? Here is an area of inter- 
national intercourse where private initiative is much needed, Generally neg- 
lected by both government and foundations, artistic exchange has too often 
been relegated to the personal level where it poses a problem in finance and 
logistics to be tackled by the individual artist. 

In the last few years there has been a growing awareness by the Govern- 
ment of the importance of cultural exchange. In 1954 and again in 1955 
Congress voted five million dollars to the President’s Emergency Fund for 
Cultural Exchange. This fund subsidizes visits to foreign countries by out- 


As President of the Institute of International Education, Kenneth Holland is in 
a key position to observe American participation in international cultural exchange 
and the exchange of persons related to this field. Before coming to the Institute he 
served as Permanent United Stdtes Representative to Unesco, 1948-50. He was 
Assistant Director of the Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs 
in the Department of State, 1946-48. He is past president of the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation (1945-46), and also headed the educational division of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs (1942-45). A graduate of Occidental College and 
Princeton University, Mr. Holland was once an exchange student himself at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble. 
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standing U.S. cultural representatives and finances this country’s participa- 
tion in the international trade fairs. The fund has made possible such suc- 
cessful tours as those of the folk opera ‘Porgy and Bess’ to the Mediter- 
ranean and Latin America, and the Symphony of the Air to the Far East. In- 
dividual artists also have been assisted in appearances abroad. 

There remains, however, a singular lack of opportunity for the creative 
artist, either as individual or in a group, to participate in the government's 
international exchange programs. Traditionally these have focused on ex- 
changes in scientific, social and technical fields. The number of exchange 
programs offering opportunities to the creative artists can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Under U.S. Government programs in 1953, fellowships 
were awarded to some 60 foreign students, research fellows, and teachers 
in fine arts fields, out of a total of 2,000 fellowships in all fields. To this can 
be added a handful of leaders and specialists brought over for brief visits. In 
the other direction, almost four times as many Americans in the fine arts— 
some 250—studied abroad under the Fulbright Program in 1953, plus a 
scattering under private grants. 


Opportunities 


Let us look at the existing international opportunities for American 
artists. Artists and others in creative fields may enter those competitions for 
foreign study grants where there are no restrictions as to field of study. 
Under the Fulbright Program, for example, special juries have been estab- 
lished in art, music, drama to screen candidates in those fields. (This pre- 
liminary selection process is conducted by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation.) There are relatively few programs, however, public or private, which 
are designed specifically for artists. 

The American Academy in Rome offers the Rome Prize Fellowships for 
studies in painting, sculpture, art history, architecture, landscape architecture, 
musical composition and classical studies. One-year grants, these include free 
residence and studio at the American Academy in Rome. Candidates must 
have outstanding ability and be capable of independent work. The Woolley 
Foundation offers four awards annually for eight months’ study of art and 
music in Paris—at the Beaux Arts, the Conservatoire Nationale, or, in special 
cases, with private instructors. Woolley grants are also administered by the 
Institute of International Education. 

One of the best known fellowship programs is that of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. For research in any field or for creative 
work in any of the fine arts, the Guggenheim awards are for men and women 
who have already demonstrated unusual capacity for productive scholarship or 
creative ability in the fine arts. One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
the Guggenheim program is its emphasis on the arts as well as science and 
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scholarship in the selection of fellows. When the Foundation was established 
in 1925 it proposed to aid “men and women devoted to science and liberal 
studies, great teachers, creators of beauty, and generally . . . those devoted to 
pursuits that dignify, ennoble and delight mankind.”” This emphasis on beauty 
and delight is unique among fellowship programs, the majority of which have 
goals of technical assistance, medical research, education, or science. Since 
1925 the Guggenheim Foundation has striven to assist in the development of 
the ablest persons to be found. Any mention of former fellows is proof of its 
wisdom in selecting scholars and artists of proved distinction. To name a 
few in the field of art suggests the stature of the program: George Grosz, 
Mardsen Hartley, Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Carlos Orozco Romero. 

What of the exhibitions of American art abroad ? 

The American Federation of Arts, and New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, as well as the United States Information Agency, have been active in 
sending exhibitions of American art abroad. The exhibits have placed in- 
creasing emphasis on contemporary work. To this end, the Museum of 
Modern Art in 1954 bought the U.S. Pavilion for showing modern American 
art at the famous International Biennial in Venice. Artists whose works were 
displayed in 1954 were social realist Ben Shahn and abstract expressionist 
Willem de Kooning. Mr. Shahn was one of the two top prize winners at this 
27th biennial international art show. 


Statistics 

How many artists have participated in exchange programs? To fill in 
further the picture of current exchange in art, I refer to the statistics gathered 
by the Institute in its Alumni Division and through its annual census of 
foreign and American exchangees. These figures indicate that artists represent 
only a small fraction in the total movement of students and scholars. 

Institute alumni records for the years 1919 through 1953-54 show 146 
foreign alumni, or 1.1 per cent of the total, in the field of art. Of these 65 
were in the general field of art and art history, 44 in fine arts, and 37 in com- 
mercial art. The majority of these students came from Europe, but there 
were a number from other parts of the world. Of U.S. alumni, 521, or 7.9 
per cent of the total for these years, have studied art. There were 246 in the 
general field of art, 255 in fine art, and 20 in commercial art. Almost all of 
these American students pursued their studies in Europe. 

The annual censuses of foreign and American exchangees give figures on 
the entire student exchange population. These list individuals in the crea- 
tive arts. During the 1954-55 academic year, 1448 foreign students, or 4.2 
per cent of a total of 34,232, studied creative arts in the United States. The 
largest number came from the Far East: 485. There were 305 from North 
America (Canada and Bermuda); 234 from Latin America; 231 from 
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Europe; 147 from ‘: Near and Middle East; 35 from Africa; 9 from 
Oceania. Two were ..ateless. Of 635 foreign professors in the U.S. last year, 
18 or 2.8 per cent, were in the creative arts. Twelve came from Europe, 4 
from the Far East, 1 fiom the Near and Middle East, 1 from North America. 

Preliminary returns on a survey of U.S. students abroad in 1954-55 
show 421, or 5.2 per cent of 9,262, in the creative arts. Of these American 
students, 402 studied in Europe, 58 in Mexico, 7 in Canada, 6 in the Far 
East, 3 in Oceania, 2 in South America, and 1 each in the Near and Middle 
East, in the Caribbean, and in Africa. Out of 927 American professors abroad, 
68, or 7.3 per cent, were in the creative arts. Fifty-six went to Europe, 7 to 
the Far East, and 1 each to the Near and Middle East, to South and Central 
America, and te Oceania. One went to both the Near and Far East. Placement 
of one was not reported. 

These figures suggest the answer to one of my original questions. There 
is no planned exchange in the art field, and the number of persons involved 
is small. It can also be reported that the majority of art exchanges have been 
on the scholarly side. Few performers, interpreters or creators have traveled 
abroad to work and study. 

What can be done to help remedy this situation? Although opportunities 
for Americans still do not meet the demand, the most urgent need seems 
to me to be to bring more foreign artists here. As part of its 1954 program 
UNESCO established ten international fellowships for writers, composers 
and visual artists. Purpose of this new program was to encourage the educa- 
tion of creative artists along more international lines, and to contribute 
towards the enrichment of the cultural heritage of the different peoples 
through the direct contacts of the grantees with artists of foreign countries. 
Under this program a number of foreign artists have come to the United 
States. 

There have been, however, almost no privately-sponsored opportunities 
for younger artists to travel and observe in the United States since the expira- 
tion of the Institute’s three-year arts program, 1949-52. We believe that pro- 
grams of at least five years’ duration, sponsored both by private organizations 
and the Government, should be established, so that talented young artists 
from abroad could visit the United States, for a period of from four to six 
months, either as individuals or in groups, and engage in a flexible program 
of activities suited to their special needs and interests. This is, of course, only 
one of the many activities that might be undertaken to give concrete expres- 
sion to our belief that the artist deserves a more important place in inter- 
national education. But it would represent a constructive step toward our goal 
of balancing the present tendency to concentrate on short-range economic 
and political goals, with an equal emphasis on the enduring spiritual and 
human values typified by the arts through the ages. 
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Why should there be such emphasis on exchange in art? By its support 
of appearances of first-rate American performing artists abroad, the State 
Department has given impetus to artistic exchange. It is perhaps timely, then, 
to consider once again some of the reasons why the artist, creative as well as 
performing, has a valid claim to greater consideration, and a larger share of 
existing resources for educational exchange. 

The argument most frequently heard is that America must demonstrate 
her cultural achievements to a sceptical world to counteract the inroads of 
world communist propaganda which stresses Soviet cultural achievement and 
disparages that of the United States. Certainly a compelling case can be 
made on this ground if we consider the 39,000 artists, scientists and other intel- 
lectuals sent abroad by the Soviet Union in 1950, the $150,000,000 reputedly 
spent by the Soviets for cultural propaganda in France alone in the same 
year, and the estimated $1,500,000,000 per year spent for all Soviet and 
satellite propaganda activities. The list of Soviet successes in exporting their 
artistic and cultural products is long, ranging from ballet troupes sent to the 
major cities of Europe and Asia, to the less subtle exhibitions of paintings 
demonstrating “the joy of life in the Soviet Union.’ There is every indica- 
tion, furthermore, that the Soviets will continue to expand their use of the 
arts as a political weapon. 

It seems clear, however, that the case for artistic exchange rests on more 
fundamental grounds than simply counteracting the massive Soviet cultural 
offensive. Quite apart from the communist threat, there are good reasons for 
encouraging a modest, carefully planned cultural program of the British and 
French types, intended to keep other countries currently informed about our 
artistic achievements in order to promote better understanding of our country 
and people. The British Council, for example, sent twelve exhibitions of 
paintings, accompanied by lecturers, to France in 1949 to speak on the history, 
problems and trends in British art. The urgent need for more programs of 
this type, involving the exchange of persons who can interpret American cul- 
tural life abroad, was pointed out not long ago by Peter Viereck in The 
Saturday Review: 

“Even in terms of its own pragmatic, political, non-cultural motives .. . 
America needs to make its serious cultural achievements better known in 
Europe. Or to put the same point in the practical terminology of the teams 
of know-how experts, America must stage a cultural comeback abroad... . 
America is more complicated, both better and worse, than the oversimplified 
stereotype of the Twenties to which most Europeans still cling. Is it not 
time, through hundredfold multiplication of such exchanges as the Fulbright 
plan, to let Europeans revise their stereotype by freely judging, at first hand, 
America’s new artistic and literary flowering ?”’ 

The same thought was expressed by a group of young foreign artists who 
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visited the United States in 1950 under the International Arts Program of the 
Institute of International Education. They reported that the work of con- 
temporary Americans is very little known in Europe and elsewhere abroad. 
They expressed their interest in taking news of American developments back 
to their own countries—reports stressing the vitality and productivity of 
American art. At the same time they asked why the U.S. Government or indi- 
vidual organizations did not bring American creative work directly to the 
people of their countries. 

The International Arts Program is a good example of the type of project 
which can be undertaken by a private organization. At the time of its estab- 
lishment in 1949 a concerted effort existed to share scientific and technical 
knowledge with other countries, but exchange of artistic ideas was fairly 
rare. The program of the Institute, made possible by grants from the Rocke- 
feller and Ford Foundations, brought young creative artists to the United 
States for short periods of study, travel, attendance at performances and ex- 
hibits, demonstration of their own work, and consultation with outstanding 
American figures in the art world. The purpose was to help these visiting 
artists in their own work and to give them a new understanding of America’s 
cultural achievement. From the spirited response of the artists who partici- 
pated, it can be judged that progress was made in these directions. 

That the United States is today one of the world centers of the fine 
arts ; that we support almost a thousand symphony orchestras, more than 5,000 
community theatre groups, and some 400 art museums; and that paid ad- 
missions to serious musical performances far exceed baseball receipts— 
certainly these facts are little known in many countries of Europe and Asia. 
The prevailing stereotype about America does not recognize that our artists, 
writers and intellectuals are as representative of one facet of American life as 
our technologists, known throughout the world, are of another. Especially in 
countries where the creative man is traditionally accorded greater respect than 
the practical one, it is important for us to help restore the balance between 
the export of American talent and the export of American gadgets. 

Why exchanges in art? The New York Times has stated editorially, “We 
can know persons, who would otherwise be strangers, through the great lan- 
guage of the arts, which is not circumscribed by time or space.” 

There is a long-range, humanistic value inherent in artistic and cultural 
exchange—a value based on strengthening bonds of understanding among 
individual human beings and among artists themselves, Great artists through- 
out history have belonged to the entire world, not just to their own cultures, 
because the universal appeal of art transcends language and other man-made 
barriers, and makes it a uniquely potent medium for direct communication 
among peoples. 
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COLLEGE ART TEACHING TOMORROW 
New Difficulties Ahead 


Murray Turnbull 


Perhaps it is a privilege of the young, but the projection of ideas and 
plans into the future does constitute something more than a dream world, and 
where the functioning of vital and essential institutions and organizations 
depends on reasonable preparation for development, some conscious thought 
ahead for policies and methods as well as for anticipated practical problems 
becomes a necessity. We are sufficiently human (even in the arts) that we 
easily absorb ourselves in day to day events and sometimes operate our affairs 
as though tomorrow were at best a vague hope, and the occurrences of today 
surprising. We are used to dealing with intangibles, and, in fact, cherish the 
mystery of art which makes possible infinite shades of meaning and attitude, 
so that we hesitate to give too positive and absolute a shape to administrative 
policies with which we cause our programs to function. All of this encourages 
improvised and inventive solutions to difficulties as they arise, and is properly 
a creative system for keeping our educational ideas alive and vigorous. There 
have been authoritative reports recently, however, which present issues of 
considerable significance for all of us in university and college art departments 
which are going to have to be faced lest they destroy years of painstaking 
achievement, and which raise to stark necessity problems which must be 
weighed before they are directly upon us if they are to be handled effectively 
at all. These issues are ostensibly administrative, but they involve aesthetic 
and philosophical values which concern everyone in the field, and since they 
are going to have to be managed by our customary and salutary democratic 
system of faculty consultation and directed ultimately by the younger people 
coming up, they appropriately demand attention. 

These issues range through complex and intricate variations on several 
themes, but they largely center on two principal situations. The first of these 
is summarized in an article in Harper's Magazine for March 1955 by Peter 
F. Drucker, called ‘‘America’s Next Twenty Years,” based on the irrevocable 
events which have already happened which will determine the economic 
population of the next twenty years, a population which, as he points out, 
“js not just predictable today: it is already in being.” The article is so easily 


The author is a practicing artist, teaching painting, drawing, design and occasion- 
ally history of art. Formerly at Hamline University he is now Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Art at the University of Hawaii. In 1951-52 he received a Ford Fellowship to 
study problems in the relationship of art to higher education. 
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available it does not seem necessary to enumerate its major premises here, but 
its conclusions in respect to college enrollments do require our direct attention. 
Mr. Drucker contends that there is overwhelming proof that college enroll- 
ment figures now show precisely the same trend which high school enroll- 
ments showed after the First World War, that the increase in percentage of 
young people who intend to go through college is a new normal, so that the 
educational habits of the country now include the expectation of a college 
education in the same degree that the expectation of a high school education 
prevailed a few years ago. By examining the birth record for the country, as 
of this moment, and coupling it with this new normal educational pattern he 
makes what he feels is a conservative projection into the next twenty years and 
concludes that we shall have between nine and twelve million young people 
attending our colleges and universities. He calls this growth explosive, with 
obvious reason, and suggests that it raises the most serious questions of 
educational policy, curriculum, and standards. 

A number of other sources, including the AAUP Bulletin and the ACLS 
report (CAJ, Spring, 1955), have been presenting warnings of the coming 
deluge of students, but Mr. Drucker’s article is written without our customary 
academic reserve and hesitation, and it seems to make the whole affair rather 
more positive and immediate, with some justification. His forecast of enroll- 
ments three or four times greater than at present is also well above other 
estimates, which may now appear to be too conservative. We have eked out a 
bare existence for so long that we tend to look upon a surplus of students 
as some part of wishful thinking, but it seems rather clear now that we will 
soon look back with some nostalgia on recent more placid days when our 
biggest problems centered on trying to entice enough students to retain our 
often meager resources, personnel and physical. 

The other developing situation which is going to change our way of 
living radically, and directly effect the character of our universities, is reported 
by Robert Bendiner in The Reporter for 7 April 1955 in an article called “The 
Age of the Thinking Robot, And What It Will Mean to Us,”’ covering a new 
phase of the industrial revolution in electronics, generally referred to as 
automation (also discussed by Mr. Drucker and in a searching series of articles 
in The Saturday Review recently). This deals chiefly with the electronic dis- 
placement of human beings in the mechanical operation of factories and offices 
which has already gone a good bit farther than most of us outside of industry 
have realized, and which is going to create incalulable sociological changes in 
a few years. Relevant to the arts, two particular results seem possible, first that 
there may be a vastly increased need for a highly skilled labor force (with the 
prospect of college-trained laborers a likelihood). This will make greater 
demands on technological training and threaten further erosions into the 
humanities and arts programs which may seem to be even more impractical, 
unless our industrial society can be convinced that the humanities and arts 
can make a major contribution in encouraging people to think creatively for 
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themselves and in assisting them to establish necessary values by which they 
may live lives of fulfillment. Second, there may be shorter working hours for 
many millions, with the four-day week decidedly a possibility within two 
decades. This will create quantities of new leisure time, with many obvious 
and probably many unforeseen effects upon our cultural life. 

Neither the coming explosive growth in enrollments, nor the more 
elaborate technological education needed to operate factories and offices by 
automation, nor the widespread expansion of leisure time are fiction. They 
are realities already beginning to motivate sociological mutations with a force 
which will increase rapidly year by year. Our work in departments of art and 
our responsibilities toward the arts and higher education are going to be 
involved directly. Whether we wish it or not, the whole cultural climate is 
going to be sharply altered. We can muddle through at the serious risk of the 
submergence of our values and the resultant loss of influence and effect of 
our programs, or we can begin now to prepare for meeting the challenge and 
thus ultimately increase our value to higher education as well as to society as 
a whole. Keeping in mind the compounded and often interlocking effects of 
these two chief situations, what specifically are the issues we must resolve, and 
what kinds of means and ends must we revalue or restate in order to best 
manage our affairs in the new environment ? It would be premature to produce 
a blueprint, but we need to formulate policies based on recognition of the 
total social pattern as it grows and changes. 

Obviously there are immediate and practical problems, such as a serious 
consideration of ways and means of encouraging more of our most capable 
young people to prepare for college teaching in the arts and of the most 
useful kind of preparation for such a career. It will be several years before 
even our present upper classmen will mature sufficiently to make an effective 
start in the teaching profession, so we must give immediate thought ‘to this 
need, Few students are presented with convincing arguments on the need for 
college teachers of the highest quality or of the significance and satisfaction of 
the calling. (We certainly ought to discourage those who decide to teach art 
only because theoretically it provides more time to paint or carve. With grow- 
ing enrollments the amount of effort required for teaching will increase, and 
in any case this practice is ethically fraudulent. Colleges must have dedicated 
teachers who believe in the values of higher education. This is not to deny 
that creative work on the part of staff members is of great importance.) Every 
worthy student we fail to convert now will cause a serious loss of talent and 
desperately needed ability in a few more years. Capable artists or students 
who possess creative potential are of course to be sought, but we will need 
people with a much larger outlook and much broader education than a purely 
technical one. Intellectual ability and potential teaching attributes will also be 
most vital, plus a genuine eagerness to teach. Perhaps this is the time for a 
concerted effort to examine our needs and recruit future college teachers in 
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the arts. Is this a task for consideration and action by the College Art As- 
sociation ? 

Few art departments can expect to obtain adequate physical facilities 
to meet greater demands for space. How can we do an effective job with 
classes in cramped quarters? Can we develop more profitable ideas for utiliz- 
ing studio and classroom space for double purposes? Can our own designers 
be put to work to design compact or even portable studios and classrooms? 
In the larger institutions can we divert one member of the staff to more ex- 
tensive planning and designing of visual aids related to our space problem? 

With limited staffs what solution can we find for giving real aid and 
encouragement to the adults (amateurs?) who are demanding our services 
in growing numbers? Can we develop programs which will provide meaning- 
ful experiences for them without modifying our essential tasks in teaching 
younger people? Isn’t there a better solution than mixing in these special 
students with our other students who complete a more fully rounded sequence 
of courses? With vastly greater amounts of leisure time available these adults 
should expand present interests and expect more attention than they are now 
getting in most institutions. What about continuing education for our own 
graduates ? Thousands of women who major in art and then assume careers in 
homemaking might be given more encouragement to continue growth and 
development in the field after leaving college. Certainly present extension 
courses are too feeble for such people. 

The number of consumers of art is growing, and the new cultural environ- 
ment ought to provide far more. What of them? Where is our audience and 
our clientele? Although our exhibition programs have often been primarily 
intended for registered students they obviously have reached a much wider 
group, often haphazardly. Can our own alumni participate more extensively 
and actively in such affairs, supplementing staffs too small ? 

All of these are mutual problems which might be examined by a joint 
body from the membership of the College Art Association (a Committee for 
the Future of the Arts in Higher Education?). 

Those are some of the practical difficulties which we will need to ponder, 
but obviously there are more fundamental issues at stake. The most evident 
is the relationship between quality and quantity, which in principle is hardly 
new to any of us, yet new pressures and new ideas will have to be taken into 
account as we formulate policies bearing on this basic philosophical aspect 
of our teaching. With staffs stretched thin how can we keep excellence high 
and yet provide something meaningful for the larger numbers? Is the vaster 
number certain to lower general standards? (Undoubtedly, but the question 
is, what kind of standards? From the point of view of the professional artist 
or historian a particular kind of quality might suffer—perhaps—but is it pos- 
sible that from another, wider point of view a different and even higher 
standard might be created?) In stressing “learning by doing” have we over- 
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compensated for stultifying “book learning” by ignoring intellectual excel- 
lence? Do our students really learn to ¢hink for themselves? Within our de- 
partments must we originate or enlarge some sort of junior division to handle 
effectively the larger numbers, concentrating professional disciplines even 
more than now on the few most able to exploit them? 

Not only will there be more people eager for our services, but there 
will be more of their lives for which some meaningful substance must be 
found. We aren't going to be able to center our interest only on the painters 
or the sculptors or the advertising designers and curl our collective lips at the 
amateurs. How can we manage to make all of that new leisure time fruitful ? 
Making millions into daubers won't do the job, yet with such new and 
dramatic devices such as television influencing further the life pattern of our 
time the old courses in “Art Appreciation” aren't likely to serve effectively. 

Have we any clear idea based on factual study of the present or the 
future demand for people trained for specific kinds of jobs in art? If our 
enrollments increase two or three or four times can we honestly continue to 
try to produce that many more painters, art historians, museum workers, and 
commercial art practitioners? Are there going to be that many jobs available ? 
Do many of us really know what happens to all of our graduates ? How many 
of them directly use the specialized knowledge we help them to acquire? So 
far we have tried to produce as many accomplished graduates as we could 
without regard for the ultimate market, but with such an influx of people 
wanting to learn we ought to have more definite information about needs for 
their services or else we may soon be producing hundreds if not thousands of 
frustrated unemployables. Shall we solve this without further investigation 
by raising professional standards arbitrarily and ruthlessly eliminating the 
many who have limited abilities (limited, that is, for such specialized careers) ? 
Or will we have to shift our emphasis to become more nearly service depart- 
ments to other areas in the university? Are there other alternatives ? 

In weighing all of these factors against changing sociological patterns 
what we finally come to is the search for an answer to the essential question, 
art education for what? Perhaps Peter Drucker in the second article in 
Harper's points to the real solution of the entire complex problem (which a 
good many of us have been proposing for a long time, although new situations 
buttress our arguments), even for the large universities where the numbers 
will be greatest, when he says, “But the need is above all qualitative—for 
better educated people. The ‘trained barbarian,’ the man who has acquired 
high gadgeteering skill, will not do. Even in routine jobs, Automation will 
require ability to think, a trained imagination, and good judgment, plus some 
skill in logical methods, some mathematical understanding, and some ability 
well above the elementary level to read and write—in a word, the normal 
equipment of educated people. Under Automation, a school could do a student 
no greater disservice than to prepare him, as so many do today, for his first 
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job. If there is one thing certain under Automation it is that the job—even 
the bottom job—will change radically and often.” 

Perhaps new situations will force most of our universities to do something 
more with art than to use it primarily as preparation for vocation or avocation. 
Conversion gradually to a broader and more meaningful program in the sense 
that its aim will be to assist in making possible the educated man may well 
provide the solution to both practical and philosophical problems, leaving a 
genuinely professional program to be concentrated in graduate studies where 
it inevitably and properly belongs. This by no means implies the dropping of 
many present courses in painting or ceramics, industrial design or sculpture, 
or the like, but it does indicate a shift of emphasis and method and a change 
of character and purpose in many such courses. Values and principles will 
become more important than information and technique as such, although 
they include the latter elements. There is no reason that this should bring 
about the dilution of creative standards. No one has yet proved that the 
artist functions best as a “trained barbarian” any more than anyone else. By 
such goals and means can we also best equip future consumers and amateurs, 
who will be encouraged to expand their interests and continue to explore the 
vast riches of their world with a valid basic education as whole men and 
women, with more fruitful possibilities than if they were taught a few tech- 
niques or a style or two with which to fill leisure hours. The most practical 
courses in the long run are those which seem most impractical. In any case 
it is time to do more for our students than prepare them for that first job, 
which we are not even sure is going to exist. 

Art in our universities can serve large numbers of students, future 
professionals, amateurs, consumers, and other educated men and women if 
we can recognize and teach other values it possesses in addition to the purely 
academic or purely practical ones we now often emphasize. Like the human- 
ities and the sciences, the arts are, after all, among the creative processes of 
adjustment between man and man and between man and his universe. Art 
enriches and enlightens experience, giving to it a high degree of organization 
which makes it meaningful. It provides insights into the character of human 
adventure, and illuminates the nature, course, and consequence of human 
values. It clarifies both structure and substance in life, making it lucid and 
vivid by the intensification of experience through participation and contempla- 
tion. If life as a whole is spherical in character, art provides the means not 
only for piercing it to the core but for seeing the entity of the sphere itself. 
It does not substitute for knowledge, information, or observation, but pre- 
sents them in new relationships, comprised in imagination of new concepts 
which round out the life experience. 

With goals such as these, art courses would have direct values for stu- 
dents of whatever future career. By such means each student may participate 
with a totality of being, intellectually and emotionally, and is better enabled 
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to reach fulfillment through an enriched imaginative life which he directs 
himself. He discriminates, selects, and constructs by becoming sensitive to 
fitness and to purpose. He recognizes and values excellence for its own sake. 
He functions with sincerity and integrity as he learns to evaluate by inherent 
qualities rather than by irrelevant matter. He interprets, making his own judg- 
ments and evaluations based on conclusions reached from the highest organiza- 
tion of his own experience and the recognition of the relation of his experi- 
ence to all others. He gains confidence in his ability to think for himself, yet 
acquires humility in the awareness of his essential ignorance, 

An awareness and ultimately an understanding of the creative process 
in its infinite variations instills initiative in meeting new problems of all kinds. 
The development of the student’s own creative work, through direction and 
discovery, presents to him the challenge of adventure, the stimulation of con- 
tinually seeking an answer which is not known beforehand and which will 
not be entirely like the solution derived by any other person. Change thus 
becomes acceptable and anticipated at the same time that the consciousness 
of the necessary stability of tradition is formed. Problems are likely to be 
solved out of the whole personality of the individual so that experience 
becomes indivisible, with overtones reaching out beyond the merely personal. 

Discipline becomes organic and natural as an element of a vaster order, 
yet each individual learns to explore and to take advantage of improvisations 
and surprises which comprise a necessary part of reality. All of this makes 
for purposeful values conceived by flexibility of mind, while evoking feeling 
and compassion in a world where the emotional life is essentially chaotic. 

By combining the methods of knowledge gathering with the creative use 
of imagination the past comes alive through the present, enabling art to offer 
a significant key to the manner in which society functions and grows. As a 
means to constructing a meaningful scale of values for living, art consists of 
an attitude toward life which is as liberal as it is unfamiliar to the average 
college student. 

Art alone is not going to make an educated man any more than science 
alone, or history alone, or sociology alone, but it has the potential to reach 
further in wider directions than many other kinds of human experience 
because it deals so extensively with the imaginative life. This kind of experi- 
ence is not limited to professional artists, and it is entirely possible that we 
can all do something of profound significance in the field of higher education 
at the undergraduate level with greater attention to its aspects as a challenging 
and liberating force, automatically resolving many of our coming difficulties 
in respect to masses of students and their new sociological environment. Thus 
neither increasing numbers nor expanding technology need be discouraging, 
although both will cause serious soul searching for all of us, beginning not 
tomorrow or another day, but now, and perhaps after all if we raise our sights 
from that “first job” to a higher horizon we may yet bag a star. 
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THE TEACHING OF ART 
IN THE COLLEGES OF THE UNITED STATES 


A Comparison of Current Trends with Those of 1940 
David B. Manzella 


The literature concerned with the teaching of art in the colleges of the 
United States lacks statistically-documented overviews of the kinds and num- 
ber of courses being taught today. Much published material draws on ma- 
terial ten or more years old for insight into current teaching trends. Conse- 
quently much that is written about the nature and orientation of college art 
teaching does not accurately measure the impressive and exciting changes made 
in this teaching during the past decade. 

It is the purpose of this study, first to compare the number and kinds of 
offerings in the art departments of fifty selected colleges, for the year 1954, 
with a similar set of figures for 1940;! second, to note the history behind 
today’s new curriculum and, third, to relate current trends in the teaching 
of art to the role of education in a democracy. 


I 


The statistics prepared for this study have taken their form from Pro- 
fessor Goldwater's of 1943 with which they are being compared. Goldwater 
selected fifty liberal arts colleges throughout the country which he felt were 
“representative in the sense of being leading types of institutions rather than 
simply average ones.’"* The study deals with the period from 1900 to 1940 


The author is a painter and graduate student, candidate for the Doctorate in Art 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University 


* Robert J. Goldwater, “The Teaching of Art in the Colleges of the United States,” 
C.A.]. Volume II, Part II, Supplement (May 1943), 31 pages 

* Ibid., p. 4 (The fifty colleges are the following: Men: Maine, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Middlebury, Brown, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, College of 
the City of New York; Women: Bennington, Smith, Wellesley, Wheaton, Vassar, 
Hunter, Bryn Mawr, Goucher, Sophie Newcomb, Mills; Co-educational: Cornell, New 
York University, Swarthmore, Johns Hopkins, North Carolina, Kentucky, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tulane, Oklahoma A & M, Texas, Penn. State, Pittsburgh, Antioch, Oberlin, 
Ohio State, Indiana, Michigan, Chicago, Northwestern, Illinois, Wisconsin, Washington 
University (St. Louis), Iowa, Minnesota, Colorado, California (Berkeley), Southern 
California, Reed. 
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TABLE I 


Distribution of Courses in the History of Art 


Number Number Number of Colleges 


1940 of 1954 of Represented for 
Courses Courses 1954 only 
Classical 128 Renaissance 106 43 
Mediaeval 107 Modern 104 i4 
Renaissance 104 Classical 72 35 
Baroque 56 Mediaeval 64Y, 4l 
Modern 55 Oriental 64 30 
American 40 Baroque 574 36 
American 44), 44 
Sub Total 490 Sub Total 51214 
Introductory (Survey) Courses Introductory (Survey) Courses 
Chronological 5 Chronological 23 
Non-Chronological 36 Non-Chronological 98 
Other History of Art Courses 254 Other History of Art Courses 25644 
Total Courses 795 Total Courses 890 


as it concerns the four following types of courses: introductory courses which 
either give a survey of the visual arts in a chronological sequence or are 
organized around the analysis of great works of art; art history courses; 
introductory studio courses ; and studio courses. 

These same colleges have formed the basis for the present statistics. 
There are, however, certain qualifying factors which tend to make differences 
between the two studies. First, during the past fourteen years some of the 
colleges concerned have consolidated, placed under other faculties or in one 
way or another altered the administrative responsibility for their art depart- 
ments. Second, there is some small difference in methods of tabulating be- 
tween the system used by Professor Goldwater and that employed for this 
study. However these differences are slight and do not significantly affect 
these comparisons. 

Courses in the history of art. The following tables compare the total 
number of course offerings in the history of art, open to undergraduates in 
fifty liberal arts colleges for the years 1940 and 1954. As will be noted, the 
total numerical increase in courses is only about 10 percent for the fourteen- 
year period. This is a conservative figure and is less than could be shown 
if certain courses listed as “Primarily for Graduates’ (e.g. twelve such 
courses at Harvard) were included. Although included by Goldwater, 
such courses were eliminated from the present study in the hope of getting 
clearer, more accurate statement of undergraduate offerings. 
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In Table I courses in the history of art are listed for both 1940 and 1954 
in descending order of popularity. One immediately notices the striking dis- 
similarity in order between the two years. The total number of courses which 
make up the six most numerous categories in 1940 and the total number 
making up the seven most numerous categories in 1954 are almost identical. 
There were 490 in 1940 and 51214 in 1954. But how differently they are 
arranged. In 1940 Classical Art accounted for 26 percent and Modern Art 
about 12 percent of the total of the above-mentioned most numerous offer- 
ings. Their relative positions in 1954 show that Classical Art has dropped to 
14 percent and Modern Art has gone up to 20 percent. At the same time 
Mediaeval Art has moved downward from about 22 percent to 12.5 percent. 
And while Renaissance, Baroque and American Art held to their relative 
positions, a new-comer, Oriental Art, has emerged from statistical obscurity 
to occupy a position of importance equal to Mediaeval Art. Some explanations 
for these changes will be noted elsewhere. For now, let us turn to Professor 
Goldwater's evaluation of his statistics. 

The historical period divisions employed in the present study are based on those used 


by Professor Goldwater for his 1940 statistics. In describing his criteria, for inclusion 
in this or that period, he wrote: 


. the classical included not only Greek and Roman, but also those 
more general courses which began with some treatment of other early Mediter- 
ranean civilizations; the mediaeval period was taken to include the Early 
Christian; the baroque to include the rococo, and the modern the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries.” 


.. . the essential conclusion to be drawn from the facts would remain: that the 
closer we approach the art of our own time, the less study, analysis, and time and 
effort devoted to an historical understanding there seemed to be.” 


Goldwater restated the above observation when he noted a “. . . falling 
line of emphasis as we come up the years from antique times to the present 
day.” His findings reflect certain attitudes and concepts concerning the relative 
importance of the various courses. Since that time these courses appear in a 
significantly different order—and the explanation from this new order would 
seem to lie in a change in concept as to why we are teaching art, and for 
whom. 

A striking testimonial to this new concept is seen in a comparison of the 
introductory course for the two-years. In 1940, the introductory course (tradi- 
tionally for non-art majors) was about as popular as American art, the least 
popular of our period or categories. By 1954 it was far more popular than 
the favorite courses (Renaissance and Modern). Professor Goldwater found 
that in 1940, forty-one colleges gave one survey course (either chronological 
or non-chronological.) By 1954 forty-six colleges offered from one to four 
survey courses. It is recognized that this increase reflected, at least in part, 
that trend on the part of many colleges towards organizing studies under 
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broad divisions; sometimes called “‘orientation courses,” ‘‘coordinated 
courses,” “‘integrated courses,’ “cooperating courses,’ etc. But this trend 
also reflected a recognition of fine arts as an area of study which is necessary 
in the curriculum as the social sciences, natural sciences, languages and litera- 
ture, philosophy and religion. No matter what the reason assigned to this 
increase in the art survey course, the fact remained that many more students 
than ever before were being introduced to the plastic arts at a non-specialized 
level and that the art departments were finding points of contact and becoming 
increasingly more integrated with other departments of the college. 

A detailed analysis of the why of the comparative figures for Classical, 
Mediaeval and Oriental Art, is both difficult and beyond the scope of this 
paper. However, there are a number of casual observations which the writer 
and most of his readers could make. First, the emergence of Oriental Art 
as an undergraduate offering of popularity would appear to have roots in the 
widespread public contact and involvement in problems relating to the East. 
For fifteen years our newspapers, magazines, radio and television had brought 
us, in ever increasing numbers, accounts and analyses of ideas and happenings 
in the Near and Far East. Pointing this up were the personal experiences 
of thousands of G.I.’s who served in the Pacific Theater during the Second 
World War and the Korean War and who had returned to civilian life and, 
in great numbers, to the college campus. 

Influencing an interest in Oriental Art in a less obvious way were the 
marked gains shown in the teaching of Modern Art. Teachers of art will 
recognize that almost any study of contemporary art must deal with the many 
ways in which it is influenced and touched on by oriental art and philosophy. 
And it would seem likely that, since we study those subjects which throw 
light on the present, it was therefore logical that there would be a heightening 
of interest in oriental studies. 

Perhaps it was for somewhat the same reasons that Classical and Med- 
iaeval Art had become less popular. It was not the excellence of these arts 
which was being challenged but rather the extent to which they illuminated 
and interpreted the present. 

Studio courses. If we turn now to some figures relating to the teaching 
of the practice of art, we are again faced with some striking changes made 
during the past decade. Goldwater did not break down the various studio 
offerings except to note that there were fifteen introductory courses and the 
fifty colleges “gave in 1940 many more courses in the studio than they did 
in the study of art in the classroom.” This figure ‘. . . totalled well over one 
thousand '[courses}."’ A comparison of Tables I and II shows that the gross 
balance which existed in 1940 between courses in the history of art and courses 
in the practice of art was very similar to that found in 1954. What was 
different was the pattern of growth. 

An effective characterization of much that was new in the approach 
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TABLE II 


Distribution of Courses in the Practice of Art 


No. of No. of Colleges 


Courses Represented 

Introductory Course 65 29 
Painting (Both in oil and in water color) 206), 34 
Drawing 931, 29 
Life Drawing 53 18 
Sculpture 98l, 27 
Graphic Arts 37 11 
Design 147 24 
Photography 17 6 
Other Studio Courses 398 

Total 1112 


to work in the studio can be found in the statistics relating to the introduc- 
tory course, sometimes called the ‘‘grammar of art’’ or “the language of art.” 

Sixty-five introductory courses in 1954 as against fifteen such courses 
in 1940 might well indicate that the colleges were reacting to the viewpoint 
that there is (1) a need for an understanding of art through direct participa- 
tion in the creative process and (2) to the need for reacquainting the student 
with the possibilities for personal, unique creativeness which during the 
process of growing up have, for many reasons, formed an ever decreasing 
part of his education, both formal and informal. 

In 1940 Goldwater found the introductory studio course clearly con- 
centrated in certain types of colleges and in certain locations. 


Ten of the fifteen (and two others which combined work in the classroom 
and studio) were to be found in the coeducational colleges of the South and 
the Middle West; and among these ten colleges, eight stressed programs in 
the training of teachers.” 


In 1954 no such concentration existed. Twenty-nine of the fifty colleges, 
embracing the full spread of types and geographical areas, were now repre- 
sented. Also significant: what Goldwater defined as the introductory course. 
“. . , the introduction to future studio work’’ was, in many cases, offered with 
an awareness that it might constitute a student's first and only contact with the 
practice of art while at college. Cases in point were the two one-year sequences 
in “The Grammar of Art” offered by Columbia College and Barnard and 
were ‘planned to develop an understanding and appreciation of the principles 
of creative design as applied to the visual arts.’’* Much the same type of course 


‘Columbia University, “The Announcement of Columbia College,” Bulletin of 
Information, 54,9 (March 13, 1954), 89. Columbia University. 
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descriptions could be found in the 1954 announcements from Bowdoin, Wil- 
liams, Vassar, Johns Hopkins, Georgia, Minnesota, Colorado and others. 

In Part II of this study some of the historical background helping to 
determine today’s kinds and number of studio courses will be presented. 
Now let us look for further comparisons between the 1940 and the 1954 
course offerings. In 1940 there were still eight of the fifty colleges which 
made no provision at all for studio work. Some others, as was the case in 
1954, gave their work in the studio, off the campus. In this connection Gold- 
water commented: 


“Much of the work (in the studio) of the rest of the colleges was linked in 
one or another of its phases with pointedly pre-professional training. There 
is thus the suggestion that the practice of art bursts the boundaries of the 
liberal arts framework.” 


An examination of the charts for 1954 indicates that the art departments 
of many universities and colleges had now made provisions for studio work 
for the non-art major. In 1940 five of the ten eastern men’s colleges offered 
no courses in the studio. By 1954 each of the fifty colleges offered such ex- 
perience. This experience may be extensive or limited, with credit or with- 
out, and given directly by the department or elsewhere. 

In a number of catalogues, such as those from Illinois, Pittsburgh, Hunter 
and Minnesota, specific reference was made to studio work for the non-art 
major. Elsewhere the very character of the art program, limiting itself as it 
did to introductory and/or one or two painting courses, seemed to indicate 
that professional or pre-professional training was not in mind. In this type 
of program, found in twenty-two of the fifty colleges, we could see reflected 
the desire to make the creative experience increasingly more available. This 
emphasis would seem to be based upon the belief that there is educative good 
to be found in the creative act apart from the finished product. 


Who is Employed? 


Something of an adjunct or addendum to this study was the compiling 
and correlating of the academic degrees held by the members of various col- 
lege art departments showing the kinds of courses they teach. These statistics 
are not offered for comparative study, as there is no similar set of figures 
available for comparison. They are submitted here for whatever interest they 
may hold, and also as a reference point for future studies. 

We turn first to degrees held by teachers who in 1954 addressed them- 
selves exclusively to the teaching of the history of art. This information when 
not implicit in the various college catalogues was verified through correspond- 
ence with the art departments in question. Translated into percentages, these 
figures show that a Ph.D. degree was held by 50 percent of these teachers. 
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TABLE Ill 


Academic Degrees Held by Faculty Members of 47 College Art Departments’ 


Degrees listed in order of popularity 


Degrees held by Ph.D. M.A. M.F.A. B.A. None Other Total 
teachers of the Number 99 52 19 17 3 9 199 
History of Art Percent 50 26 9.5 8.5 1.5 4.5 


Degrees listed in order of popularity 


Degrees held by None M.F.A. M.A. B.F.A. B.A. Ph.D. Other Total 
teachers of the Number $7 48 48 18 17 5 13 206 
Practice of Art Percent 27.5 23 23 9 8.5 23 6.5 


Degrees listed in order of popularity 


Degrees held by M.A. None M.F.A. Ph.D. B.A. Other Total 
those teaching Number 21 10 9 7 6 10 63 
both the History Percent 33 16 14 11 10 16 

and the Practice 

of Art. Grand Total 486 


Figures show further that the degrees of M.A., M.F.A., and B.A. accounted 
for approximately 26 percent, 9.5 percent and 8.5 percent respectively, and 
finally less than 2 percent of the teachers of the history of art held no aca- 
demic degree. 

Turning to the degrees held py teachers devoting themselves exclusively 
to the practice of art, it was found that the single most numerous category 
(27.6 percent) belonged to those having no academic degree. The M.F.A. 
and the M.A. were equally numerous (23.3 percent), while the B.A. and the 
B.F.A. accounted for only 8 percent of the total. It is interesting to note that 
a doctor's degree was as rare in the studio (about 2 percent) as no degree was 
in the lecture room. 

Approximately 13 percent of all teachers of art gave classes in both the 
history and the practice of art. Of these teachers, 33 percent had an M.A. 
degree and 16 percent had no degree. The M.F.A. and the Ph.D. and B.A. 
degree were found in that descending order of popularity. 

One of the facts that these figures do not show is academic rank relative 
to degrees held. In preparing these charts no such tabulation was made. 
However, familiarity with the various art departments as they appeared in the 
catalogues does make certain observations possible. One is that the rank of 
professor was often held by a teacher with no degree—as was also the position 
of department head. In the teaching of the history of art the vast majority of 
the senior professorial ranks were filled by Ph.D.’s, while the holder of only 
a bachelor’s degree seemed less likely to attain professorial rank than did an 
artist with no degree. 


*This information was not available for three of the fifty colleges 
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When combining the three categories, the M.A. appeared as the most 
popular higher degree (26 percent of the total staff members of the forty- 
seven colleges). Following in order of popularity were the Ph.D. (24 per- 
cent), the M.F.A. (16 percent), no degree (about 15 percent), and the B.A. 
(8 percent). Other degrees accounted for the remaining 11 percent. 


Il 
The Issues Involved 


An analysis of the statistics on which this study is based, as detailed in 
Part I, indicates something of the nature of the change that has taken place 
in the teaching of art during the past decade. This change has found some 
of its most characteristic expression in (1) the increased emphasis on an 
understanding of the contemporary period and (2) an altered approach to 
work in the studio which validates the practice of art as a learning experience 
apart from pre-professional training. 

A real insight into the kinds of thinking that went into these changes 
can be had by a perusal of CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL for the past ten to four- 
teen years. In 1942 William Sener Rusk spoke out, from these pages, for an 
approach to the teaching of art in the liberal arts colleges then limited to a 
very few institutions but of late rather widely accepted. At that time, speaking 
of the teaching of art, he advocated, 


. not art devised solely, or even primarily, to train artists, nor art devised 
to cushion the career of the dilettante: but art which interprets the present 
through the understanding of the past and which integrates the personality 
of the practitioner by synthesizing his world for him. Far from art in this 
sense being primarily for the sake of a livelihood or for art's sake, it is art 
for humanity's sake and quite literally for God's sake.’” 


He writes further: 


. the historian must agree that work in the studio is not mere play or 
suitable for extracurricular activity alone. He must see that such a studio 
program will give the student, whether gifted or merely conscientious, a 
channel of self expression which will aid him to understand the artist as 
well as the interpreter and to control his own environment plastically and 
imaginately.’”” 


Another art educator speaking in somewhat the same vein expressed this 
position in these words: 


“Art education has among its goals the development of human potentialities 
for personal enrichment and cultural cohesion. It encourages participation in 


* William Sener Rusk, “Art in Liberal Education.” C.A.J., I (1942), p. 22 
* Ibid., p. 23. 
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art experiences, freedom from narrowing prejudices, and tolerance and support 
for the pioneering efforts of experimental artists.” 

However, there were other persons involved in the teaching not happy 
with the new emphasis on work in the studio. Writing on this side of the 
question was the late Charles R. Morey, who said: 


“The slogan ‘Learn by doing’ has made numerous converts in the past decade. 
But what one learns by doing is to do, not to think wisely and richly, and 
this last is the objective of the liberal education.’” 


In line with the above sentiments were those of Philip Adams who 
wrote: 
“As for those survey courses in the practice of the arts, which some more 
nearly pure academic curricula affect, I can conceive of their producing not 
even Sunday painters, not even creditable amateurs, but only painting and 
sculpture equivalents of poetasters, the most contemptuous word in the 
language, and properly so.’” 


In these two sets of quotations are defined the basic conflicting attitudes 
toward the practice of art in the liberal art curriculum. On the one hand there 
is the feeling that work in the studio provides a rich and necessary experience 
with vast possibilities for growth and insight apart from training future artists. 
On the other hand there is the belief that work in the studio has no place 
within the liberal arts curriculum and nothing but the most superficial and 
meaningless products can result. 

Side by side with this controversy over the place of studio work was the 

| constant running battle over the importance that should be placed on teaching 
contemporary art. In justification of a proposed general and widespread study 
of contemporary art, Alfred Barr wrote the following: 


| “My belief in the cogent importance of twentieth century art lies not so much 
in the greatness of it achievement as in this one simple, obvious and over- 
whelming fact—the twentieth century happens to be the period in which we 
are living. It is our century: We have made it and we've got to study it, 
understand it, get some joy out of it, master it.” 


He also makes the claim that: ‘*. . . our own period in art history urgently 
needs and should be given more thorough and critical study and more thought- 
ful and extensive exposition than that of any past period.” 

In opposition to an emphasis on contemporary art were those educators 
who wanted time to separate the wheat from the chaff. Their position was 


"Clifton Gayne, Jr., “Art A Core for Democratic Education,’ C.A.J., I (1943). 
* Charles R. Morey, “The Fine Arts in Higher Education,” C.A.J., III (1943). 
’Philip R. Adams, “The Fine Arts in Liberal Education,” C.A.J., VII (1948). 
” Alfred Barr, “Modern Art Makes History, Too,” C.A.J., I, (1941), p. 3. 
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expressed by such people as Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., who stressed that the 
study of art is most rewarding when concentrated in ‘. . . that valid part of 
the past which has become history.’ And he adds, “. . . in any balanced 
curriculum of liberal studies, the present must always have a standing rather 
marginal than central.” 

Thirteen years have passed since the writing of the above statement by 
Mather. And while there are still voices raised against any emphasis on an art 
untried by time, the fact remains that the present has achieved a central posi- 
tion in the liberal arts curricula. In this regard it is interesting to note that 
one seldom finds reference made to educational theoreticians or philosophers 
in the pages of the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL. Quite possibly a college art 
teacher, if asked, would say that educational theory was fine and necessary for 
the elementary and secondary school but was of relatively small importance 
in a liberal arts college. That this type of thinking does exist is attested to 
by the relatively minor changes shown in higher education during the past 
thirty years as compared with childhood and youth education. But that does 
not mean that among the ranks of art educators there was not a good deal 
of progressive thought that was being aired. One such group of educators 
wrote: 


“The aim of this series [of the sequential study of art] would be to present 
to the student, from primary school to university, a cumulative visual con- 
ception, through analysis and practice of the elements that compose a work of 
art, with emphasis on the structural principles by which the arts are formu- 
lated.”"" 


In the words of this committee this process of education “. . . would be 
to concentrate on seeimg and doing as a two-way means of intelligent com- 
munication.” This, then, is a statement recommending an overall commitment 
to art as an approach to knowledge (experience) which would not terminate 
with secondary school. Peppino Mangravite, one of the authors of the preced- 
ing document, restates this position thus: 


“The language of visual forms is an aesthetic language. It is the language of 
the inner eye. We must include it in all our educational programs. Into the 
curriculum of the primary school it can be presented as visual grammar; in 
the secondary school as visual construction; in college as visual rhetoric; all 
of them taught with uninterrupted continuity.” 


And he added as an instance of acceptance of these beliefs: 


“Three years ago . . . Columbia University introduced courses in creative 


™ Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., “Old Art or New,” C.A.J., I, (1942), p. 33. 

* Committee of the College Art Association, “A Statement on the Practice of 
Art Courses,” C.A.J., 1V, (1944), p. 35. 

* Peppino Mangravite, “Art from Primary School Through College,” an unpub- 
lished speech delivered at the 27th Annual Conference of the Secondary Education 
Board, New York, March 6, 1953. 
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design (the grammar of art) as liberal arts courses. These courses in drawing 
and painting during freshman and sophomore years are recognized as liberal 
arts; as English, History, Social Science, Philosophy, etc.” 


Somewhat apart from this emphasis on art for the non-artist was another 
tendency on the part of the liberal arts college—namely to bring the profes- 
sional training of the artist into the realm of the university. This movement 
had contributed to the growth of many college art departments but would 
seem to have contributed little towards an understanding of “art as a way 
of life.’” Under these circumstances the function of the professional art school 
was taken over by the university and a liberal arts background was offered 
to the artist. Lester D. Longman had pioneered this type of program at the 
State University of .lowa."* 

To summarize, it appears clear that in 1954 our liberal arts colleges were 
becoming increasingly aware of the educational values inherent in the practice 
of art, and of the importance of contemporary art as a study which is vital to 
an understanding of the present. It is also clear that this had only been 
achieved over much strong and continued protest. 


“ Lester D. Longman, “Why Not Educate Artists in College,” C.A.J., TV (1945). 


REVISED BILLS ON THE ARTS 


Comments and Recommendations 


Lloyd Goodrich 


Chairman, Committee on Government and Art 


In his annual State of the Union Mes- 
sage to Congress in January 1955, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: “In the advance- 
ment of the various activities which will 
make our civilization endure and flourish, 
the Federal Government should do more 
to give official recognition to the impor- 
tance of the arts and other cultural activ- 
ities. I shall recommend the establishment 
of a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to advise the 
Federal Government on ways to encourage 
artistic and cultural endeavor and apprecia- 
tion.’ A bill to carry out these purposes 
was introduced in the House of Represent- 
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atives in April 1955 by Representative 
Stuyvesant Wainwright (Republican, New 
York). 

These events, the first recognition in 
many years by any Administration that the 
arts are a proper concern of our Govern- 
ment, can be traced back to several causes: 
the formation in 1948 of the Committee 
on Government and Art, representing 
twelve national art organizations, including 
the College Art Association; the reports 
submitted to the President by the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts in 1953 and the 
Committee on Government and Art in 
1954; and the pionéer work of drafting 
and introducing arts legislation performed 





in recent years by Representative Charles 
R. Howell and his successor Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., both Democrats of New Jersey. 

When the Administration bill was intro- 
duced, Mr. Thompson endorsed it and in- 
cluded it in a broader bill on the arts. He 
and Mr. Wainwright have shown them- 
selves receptive to professional advice, and 
after certain recommendations for improve- 
ment by the Committee on Government 
and Art and other bodies, both of them 
introduced revised versions, H.R. 7973 
and 8291, in January 1956. 

Both bills begin with a fundamental 
statement which should reassure those who 
look upon any governmental participation 
in the arts as a beginning of governmental 
control along fascist or communist lines: 
“That the growth and flourishing of the 
arts depend upon freedom, imagination, 
and individual initiative; that the encour- 
agement of creative activity in the perform- 
ance and practice of the arts, and of a 
widespread participation in and apprecia- 
tion of the arts, are essential to the general 
welfare and the national interest: and that 
the encouragement of the arts, while pri- 
marily a matter for private and local initi- 
ative, is an appropriate matter of concern 
to the United States Government.” 

The bills would set up in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts, consisting of twenty-one members 
appointed by the President, three for each 
of the major fields of the arts, including 
music, drama, literature, architecture, 
painting and sculpture, motion pictures, 
radio and television. The members would 
be appointed by the President, but the 
leading national organizations in the re- 
spective fields would be asked to submit 
nominations—a feature which should guar- 
antee, as far as is humanly possible, a 
Commission representing current profes- 
sional standards and viewpoints in the 
various fields. Members would serve for 
six years and would be ineligible for re- 
appointment for two years thereafter, in 
order to provide rotation of membership 
and fresh viewpoints. Assisting the Com- 
mission would be special committees in 
each field, appointed with the same provi- 
sion as to nominations. 


The functions of the Commission and 
its special committees would be to “under- 
take studies of, and to make recommenda- 
tions relating to, appropriate methods . . 
for encouragement of creative activity in 
the performance and practice of the arts 
and of participation in and appreciation of 
the arts."” The Commission’s advisory serv- 
ices would also be available on request to 
any Federal department or agency having 
an arts program in operation or under 
consideration. As can be seen, these func- 
tions are broad and not sharply defined. 
In its 1954 report the Committee on Gov- 
ernment and Art made complete and def- 
nite recommendations about governmental 
activities in the fields of architecture and 
the plastic arts; these bills make no such 
attempt. The evident intent is to give the 
Advisory Commission broad functions, and 
allow it to work out in practice its specific 
functions and its relations to other depart- 
ments and agencies. 

These bills are the most basic measures 
on the arts which have been introduced in 
Congress in recent years. For the first 
time in our history they would provide in 
the Executive Branch an advisory com- 
mission established on a long-range in- 
stead of an emergency basis, concerned 
with and representing all the arts, to make 
available to the Federal Government the 
best knowledge, experience and judgment 
in the various fields of the arts. As such. 
they deserve the support of individuals and 
organizations in the arts—support which 
is growing and spreading. As of this writ- 
ing, there is an excellent prospect of a 
companion measure in the Senate, spon- 
sored by leading Senators of both parties. 
Since the bills have no political implica- 
tions and carry no large appropriations. 
they would seem to have a good chance of 
enactment during the current session of 
Congress. But even if they fail of enact- 
ment this session and have to wait until 
the next Congress, they mark a consider- 
able step ahead in the relation of our 
Federal Government to the arts. 


Statement submitted to the Subcommittee 


As Chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
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ernment and Art, representing twelve lead- 
ing national organizations in the fields of 
painting, sculpture, graphic art, architec- 
ture, design, art museums and art educa- 
tion, I wish to express strong support of 
H.R. 7973 and 8291. 

When Representative Wainwright in- 
troduced the original version of these bills, 
H.R. 5756, our Committee unanimously 
voted to endorse it, at the same time mak- 
ing certain recommendations for improve- 
ment. These recommendations were pre- 
sented by me in the hearings of July 5, 
1955, and in subsequent communications 
with Mr. Wainwright and Mr. Thompson. 
We are glad to see that these improve- 
ments have been incorporated in H.R. 7973 
and 8291. 

The chief improvements are: making the 
Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts 
more representative by giving leading na- 
tional arts organizations a voice in nomi- 
nating members; insuring equal represen- 
tation of all major fields of the arts; pro- 
viding definite terms of service for mem- 
bers, and rotation of membership; giving 
the members a voice in selecting the Chair- 
man; and broadening the Commission's 
functions by making its advisory services 
available to other Federal departments and 
agencies. 

I wish to support one further revision, 
which has been suggested by Mr. Harold 
Weston: the addition to the Commission 
of three more members eminent in the arts 
in general rather than in any particular 
held. This would give greater breadth and 
flexibility to the Commission. 

Of the two methods of selecting the 
Chairman of the Commission, that pro- 
vided in H.R. 8291, of election by the 
Commission itself, seems preferable 

These revised bills represent a great step 
ahead in the public recognition of the 
important role which the arts play in our 
national life. Since the end of World War 
II there has been widening realization that 
our Federal Government has given less 
recognition to the arts than the government 
of any other major nation, or even many 
smaller nations. This realization has been 
intensified by the international situation 
and the necessity of giving the world a 
true picture of American life and culture 
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It is now generally agreed that while the 
chief financial support of the arts in our 
country will unquestionably continue, as 
in the past, to come from private sources 
(using the word private to include insti- 
tutions based on private capital), never- 
theless the arts deserve some measure of 
the recognition which our Government has 
long given to science, industry, commerce, 
labor, agriculture, and public health and 
welfare. Enactment of these bills would 
provide, for the first time in our history, 
a body in the Executive Branch represent- 
ing all the arts, established on a long- 
range instead of an emergency basis, and 
making available to our Government the 
best knowledge, experience and judgment 
in the various fields of the arts. 

We respectfully urge that these bills be 
considered by the Congress in a bipartisan 
spirit. They are non-political, carry no 
large appropriations, and are manifestly 
in the public interest. They have wide sup- 
port in all fields of the arts and education, 
and this support will grow as they are 
more extensively publicized. We also hope 
that an identical bill will soon be intro- 
duced in the Senate. 

January 25, 1956 


To Members of the CAA: 


The two recent bills, H.R. 7973 and 
8291, to establish a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts, have been revised in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Committee on Government and Art, 
and in our opinion now deserve the sup- 
port of organizations and individuals in 
the arts 

We hope that the individual members of 
the College Art Association will support 
these bills, and make their support known 
to Congress. Letters to Representatives 
Stuyvesant Wainwright and Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., to Representative Lee Metcalf, 
Chairman of the subcommittee which is 
considering the bills, and to Representative 
Graham A. Barden, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
would be useful in securing favorable con- 
sideration of the bills. 


L. G. 








COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 


New President 


Joseph C. Sloane, professor of the his- 
tory of art at Bryn Mawr College, has 
been elected the next president of the 
College Art Association to succeed Lamar 
Dodd. Previously he had served as secre- 
tary from 1954 to the present. 

Professor Sloane is chairman of the de- 
partment of the History of Art at Bryn 
Mawr. He was called there as an associate 
professor in 1938 and has been a full 
professor since 1951. Previously he had 
been an associate curator at the Cooper 
Union Museum in New York in 1934- 
1935, instructor in the Department of Art 
and Archaeology at Princeton University 
from 1935 to 1937, and associate profes- 
sor at Rutgers in 1937-38. He is a grad- 
uate of Princeton and did his graduate 
work there from 1931 to 1934, receiving 
the degree of M.F.A. In 1949 he took the 
Ph.D. at Princeton. 

In addition to his academic positions, 
Mr. Sloane has been field assistant to the 
University Museum Excavations, Mintur- 
nae, Italy, Hodder Fellow in the Special 
Program in the Humanities in Princeton 
in 1948-49, and holder of a senior Ful- 
bright grant for research in France in 
1952-53. He is also secretary of the Ad- 
visory Council to the Department of Art 
and Archaeology at Princeton. During the 
war he was a lieutenant in the United 
States Naval Reserve in the Pacific Theatre 
and commanded a PC. Early in his career 
Professor Sloane published several articles 
on mediaeval art, but his principal work 
as a scholar is on the history of painting 
and criticism in the nineteenth century. His 
articles in this field are frequent, and he 
is the author of a book, French Painting 
Between the Present and the Past (Prince- 
ton Monographs in Art and Archaeology), 
Princeton University Press, 1951. 
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Joseph C. Sloane 


Professor Sloane comes to the presidency 
of the College Art Association at a time 
when its program and purposes are being 
re-examined in order to discover how it 
may serve its members, education, and 
scholarship even better than in the past. 
He is one of those most responsible for 
inspiring the College Art Association to 
undertake a study of itself and is an im- 
portant member of the new Special Plan- 
ning Committee which is charged with 
the study. As President, he can be counted 
upon to give the Committee's recommenda- 
tions full consideration. To him go our 
best wishes and hopes, as he takes on the 
responsibility of guiding the Association 
at this time. 
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President’s Message 


Dear Members, 


For the benefit of those who were not 
there, it is a pleasure to report that the 
Pittsburgh meetings were highly success- 
ful and well attended (see next page). 

Next year's meeting, at the invitation 
of Mr. E. P. Richardson of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, will be held in that city, 
and the Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee will be Professor George Hamilton 
of Yale. We look forward to another joint 
session with our friends of the Society 
of Architectural Historians. 

I have taken office at a time when the 
Association is in a particularly flourishing 
condition, the result, in very large measure, 
of the tireless and wise leadership of our 
retiring President, Lamar Dodd. His tact 
and skill in dealing with all the manifold 
problems of this office, as well as his in- 
sight into the future possibilities open 
to our organization, have combined to set 
an example which will be difficult to 
match. 

The reports at the business meeting indi- 
cated that the membership figures continue 
to show an increase, but we still are not 
attracting as many college art teachers as 
we should, and I urge you all to attempt 
to persuade your colleagues of the im- 
portance of the Association and of the 
increase in its effectiveness which will 
result from an ever-growing membership. 
The increase in dues voted last year has 
strengthened our financial position even 
in the face of sharply rising operating 
costs, and we closed the year with a small, 
but encouraging, surplus of revenue over 
expenditure. 

The Editorship of the Art Bulletin has 
passed from the hands of Professor Carson 
Webster of Northwestern University to 
those of Professor James Ackerman of the 
University of California. The continuing 
high reputation enjoyed by this publica- 
tion, which is one of the leading scholarly 
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journals in this field in the world, bears 
witness to Professor Webster's gifts as 
editor. We can look forward to a period of 
equal distinction under his successor. 

The CoLLeGe ART JOURNAL, under the 
able guidance of Professor Henry Hope of 
Indiana University, continues to occupy a 
more and more useful position in the art 
world of the United States. 

The by-laws of the society were amended 
at the annual business meeting to include 
the Vice-Presidency under the same regula- 
tions regarding membership on the Board 
of Directors as have hitherto been in effect 
for the other officers. The membership on 
the Board was, in addition, increased by 
one (from twenty to twenty-one) in order 
to provide for the position of Honorary 
Counsel, an appointment which will soon 
be announced. The Directors have long 
felt the need of informal legal advice such 
as was formerly supplied by the late Mark 
Eisner, himself a lawyer, who was for so 
many years the Treasurer of the Board, 
and this new provision will make it pos- 
sible to benefit from legal opinion bear- 
ing on the activities and decisions made 
by the Directors. 

One of the significant developments of 
the year is the creation of a special 
Planning Committee whose function it 
will be to examine carefully into all areas 
in which the Association is now active or 
in which it may in the future extend its 
usefulness. This Committee has already 
received numerous suggestions from the 
membership, as well as a series of ideas 
from the Directors which, taken together, 
indicate that its deliberations will be both 
broad in scope and fundamental in char- 
acter (see below). 

‘hen we meet again a year from now, 
I hope that I shall be able to report that 
our new program is well under way. 
Sincerely, 
JosEPH C. SLOANE 
President, CAA 








44TH ANNUAL MEETING 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
College Art Association was held in Pitts- 
burgh, jointly with the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, from January 26 
through January 29, 1956. Headquarters 
were in the Webster Hall Hotel, registra- 
tion at the Henry Clay Frick Fine Arts 
Department on the seventh floor of the 
Cathedral of Learning, University of Pitts- 
burgh. Meetings were held in several 
buildings nearby, the University’s Stephen 
Foster Memorial Auditorium, the Mellon 
Institute, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and in the Cathedral of Learning. 
The total enrolled attendance was 383. 
One hundred twenty-eight colleges, uni- 
versities and art schools, thirty-four mu- 
seums and galleries, four foreign institu- 
tions, and sixteen professional art or- 
ganizations were represented. 

The program of meetings and papers 
appeared in the previous issue of the 
JOURNAL, Four sessions were of special in- 
terest to artist-teachers, while nine were de- 
voted to the history of art and architecture 
Besides the regular sessions, there was also 
a scheduled hour when members could 
discuss individual or collective problems 
of joint interest with representatives of 
the American Society for Aesthetics, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Archaeological Institute of America, 
the American Federation of Arts, and the 
National Art Education Association. In 
cluded in the schedule were visits to 
Richardson's courthouse and jail, the Alcoa 
building, a steel mill, “Clayton” (the 
Henry Clay Frick residence), and the home 
and collection of Arthur E. Brown. In 
addition a trip was arranged by the Society 
of Architectural Historians to Economy, 
Pa, 

At the business meeting the reports of 
Peter Magill, business manager, and the 
Association’s treasurer, John W. Straus, 
gave a satisfactory picture of the state of 
the Association’s membership and finances 
The total membership has increased by 
twenty-three, which brings it at present 
to 2,465. Mr. Straus directed the attention 
of the members to the sale of securities 


from the reserve fund to provide an in- 
come for Peter Magill when he retires. 
He noted with pleasure that, despite the 
expenses involved in the moving of the 
Association's headquarters from 625 Madi- 
son Avenue to 432 Fourth Avenue and 
much higher rent, we did not go in the 
red for the year. 

Two appropriate and moving resolu- 
tions were adopted at the meeting, one on 
the death of Charles Rufus Morey, read by 
Rensselaer W. Lee, and the other on the 
death of Fiske Kimball, read by John 
Coolidge (see below). A minute was also 
adopted concerning the personal contribu- 
tion of $250.00 made by Professor Rens- 
selaer W. Lee to the Art Bulletin and his 
intention to continue the gift for the next 
ten years. In the words of President-elect 
Joseph C. Sloane, “If this notable contri- 
bution shall persuade other individuals to 
do likewise, then the Association will be 
even more deeply in Professor Lee's debt 
in the years to come.” 

Reports were given concerning exhibi- 
tions which the College Art Association 
is sending abroad in cooperation with the 
American Federation of Arts as the result 
of a propusal of the United States In- 
formation Agency (see below). Thomas 
Messer, director of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, was present to express his 
delight at the cooperation of our two or- 
ganizations. 

The annual meetings at Pittsburgh pro- 
vided the opportunity for the first meeting 
of the Association's new Special Planning 
Committee. The mission of the new com- 
mittee is to explore ways in which the 
Association may serve better its members, 
education, and scholarship. The members 
of the committee who were present were 
Henry Hope (chairman), Creighton Gil- 
bert (acting secretary), John Coolidge, 
Gibson Danes, Lamar Dodd, Lawrence 
Eitner, Gregory D. Ivy, Alden F. McGrew, 
Charles P. Parkhurst, George W. Rickey, 
Joseph C. Sloane, Craig Hugh Smyth, and 
John Straus. (Absent members were: Hyatt 
Mayor, Millard Meiss, and Benton Spru- 
ance.) 
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RESOLUTION 


Whereas the members of the College 
Art Association of America note with sor- 
row the death of Professor Charles Rufus 
Morey on the rwenty-eighth day of August, 
1955; and 

Whereas, they recognize his high dis- 
tinction as a scholar in the field of mediae- 
val art, his outstanding part as teacher and 
administrator in establishing the history of 
art aS a serious academic study in this 
country, and his further distinguished serv- 
ices to scholarship while in the foreign 
service of the United States; and 

Whereas, the College Art Association 
of America throughout much of its history 
has benefited greatly from his loyal support 
of the Art Bulletin both as contributor 
and adviser, and from his imaginative and 
forceful leadership and wise counsel as 
officer or director of the Association; 

Be it therefore resolved on this twenty- 
seventh day of January, 1956, by the 
members of the College Art Association of 
America, That they record their admira- 
tion and respect for Professor Morey's 
achievements and their gratitude for his 
service to the Association; 

And be it further resolved that this 
resolution be incorporated in the minutes 
of this Annual Meeting and that copies 
of it, signed by the President and Secretary 
of the Association, be sent to Mrs. Morey, 
and to the President of the Board of 


Award for Art Historical Scholarship 


The award for the most distinguished 
work of art historical scholarship pub- 
lished in 1954 by an American or Ca- 
nadian scholar is presented to Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock, of Smith Coliege, 
Northampton, for his two-volume work, 
Early Victorian Architecture in Britain, 
Yale University Press, with the following 
citation: 


Professor Hitchcock, for over a decade, 
has worked to bring historical order and 
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Trustees and to the Chairman of the De- 
partment of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the members of the College 
Art Association of America have noted 
with sorrow the death of Fiske Kimball on 
the fourteenth day of August 1955, 

Be it resolved this twenty-seventh day 
of January 1956 that they record their 
admiration for the pioneering energy he 
expended in the establishment of Uni- 
versity Art Departments, for the fresh out- 
look combined with a tireless pursuit of 
accuracy he displayed as a historian of 
architecture, for the vigilance with which 
he watched over our national architectural 
heritage and the learning guided by which 
he sought to restore it, for his bold leader- 
ship as a Museum Director, and 

Be it further resolved that they express 
their gratitude for the wise counsel he 
gave as a Director of this Association and 
for the perceptive enthusiasm with which 
he encouraged his professional colleagues 
and his many friends, and 

Be it finally resolved that this resolu- 
tion be spread upon the minutes of this 
Annual Meeting and that copies of it 
signed by the President and the Secretary 
of the Association be sent to the President 
of the Board of Trustees and to the Di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


critical perspective to those colorful events 
in British architecture of over a century 
ago, for, which the taste and affinity of the 
present moment are far from ready. As a 
scholar, he has made unfashionable evi- 
dence available during an era of smal! 
demand for it, and as a critic, he has 
helped his contemporaries to view, with 
sympathetic insight, the perplexities and 
confusions of an era of industrial revolu- 
tion that foreshadowed our own continuing 
industrial revolution. 











OVERSEAS EXHIBITION OF COLLEGE ART 


Readers of the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL 
may be interested in learning something 
about the exhibition of college-owned art 
to be circulated in Europe, during the year 
1956-1957, by the American Federation of 
Arts under the sponsorship of the United 
States Information Agency and produced 
by the College Art Association. 

As chairman of the committee desig- 
nated by President Dodd of CAA to pro- 
duce such an exhibition [The committee 
includes John Coolidge (Harvard), Lane 
Faison (Williams), George Hamilton 
(Yale), John McAndrew (Wellesley) 
Ed.}, I am very gratified at the response of 
all college museums and galleries through- 
out the country to our appeals for support 
and cooperation. The aim of the show is 
that it should be at once of interest and 
of value for its quality and the diversity 
of its paintings, water colors, drawings, 
and perhaps small bronzes (about fifty 
pieces in all), and at the same time present 
a rationale of college collecting in this 
country and in particular to demonstrate 
the “uses” to which fine works of art are 
put for teaching purposes. 

In this manner we hope to reveal to 
those who are not familiar with American 
patterns of college teaching or museum 
practice the close relationships which are 
deliberately established between student 
and work of art in many different ways, 
through direct use in a variety of ways. 

A most interesting take-home residuc 
of the exhibition will be an illustrated 
catalogue which will be produced in this 
connection, illustrating the works of art 
shown but likewise containing a pictorial 
essay on U. S. college museums, how they 
operate, and why teachers make use of 
the works of art in them. 

A great many aspects are available for 
presentation: the museum as a “‘library’ 
for art historians; the use of objects in 
the classrooms and seminars; copying in 


museums; experimental courses requiring 
discriminating discussion or analyses of 
works of art; the problems of conservation; 
the study of technical matters past and 
present; and so on. 

It is contemplated that the exhibition 
will be circulated in Scandinavia, Germany, 
and England, and may also appear in at 
least one place each in Holland, Switzer- 
land, France, and Portugal—in all, about 
ten showings are contemplated over the 
fourteen months. The exhibition is cal- 
culated so that it will leave about the end 
of one school year and arrive back about 
the beginning of another so that no pic- 
tures are lost for more than the one 
winter to the institutions making the loans. 

Many colleges feel that this exhibition 
may prove to be of value and service to 
them as well as to CAA, to the country, 
and to viewers abroad. They see it not 
only as an international gesture of con- 
siderable merit, devoid of any “cultural 
imperialism,” ‘but likewise as bringing 
good name, gooa report to the partici- 
pating schools, who sacrifice for the nine 
months of their coming academic year one 
or more beautiful objects which would 
normally be in active use there 

CHARLES PARKHURST 
Oberlin College 


Social Realism 


The 1956 automobile license plates in 
Indiana were changed in color scheme from 
white on maroon of the last few years to 
orange on blue. An art student at the John 
Herron School in Indianapolis who claims 
he lacked the money for new plates, ap- 
plied his skill to the old ones, but the art 
critics on the detective force felt that 
though the contrast was good, the hue and 
texture were a little off. What was needed 
was a better understanding of trompe l'oeil. 
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STUDENT PAINTINGS FOR USIA 


We are happy to report that the Com- 
mittee of the College Art Association, 
working in collaboration with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, has now com- 
pleted its plans for the exhibitions of stu- 
dent oil paintings being sent on three 
separate tours; one to Europe and the 
Near East, one to the Latin American 
countries and the third to the Far East, 
under the sponsorship of the United States 
Information Agency. 

Thanks to a great deal of work by the 
following regional members of the Com- 
mittee, Wallace S. Baldinger, University 
of Oregon; David Durst, University of 
Arkansas; John F. Helm, Jr., Kansas State 
College; Stefan Hirsch, Bard College, New 
York; Gregory Ivy, Woman's College, 
North Carolina; Alden F. Megrew, Uni- 
versity of Colorado; Reginald H. Neal, 
University of Mississippi; Daniel Shapiro, 
Bennington College, Vermont; Allen Wel- 
ler, University of Illinois and Frederick 
S. Wight, University of California at Los 
Angeles, nearly 500 2” X 2” color slides 
were sent in for final selection by mem- 
bers of the main Committee. 

Early in December, Alden F. Megrew, 
Chairman, called a meeting of this Com- 
mittee in New York, and Henry Hope of 
Indiana University, Elizabeth Mongan of 
the National Gallery, Washington, D.C., 
Stefan Hirsch of Bard College, and 
Thomas Messer, Director of the American 
Federation of Arts made the final selec- 
tions of approximately 150 paintings. 

Certainly the major stress of the exhi- 
bition will be in the abstract expressionist 
style since most of the good work sub- 
mitted was strong in that direction. There 
were very few good representational paint- 
ings, but those that were good were se- 
lected. Unfortunately, most of the repre- 
sentational painting, as well as it could 
be judged by the slides, was extremely 
weak, 
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As a result of the final selection, it is 
interesting to note that there were ex- 
amples of strong work from every section 
of the country. Perhaps the most dis- 
appointing were those paintings that 
seemed to suggest that they were meant 
by the artist to be “modern” and yet were 
altogether lacking any strength of form or 
structure. It is truly regrettable if, as 
seems to be apparent, many artist teachers 
feel that they ought to be “modern” in 
their studio teaching for the sake of being 
“modern” and with little understanding 
of the results that they are achieving. With 
these reservations, however, the general 
quality of the work was good, and our 
Committee feels that the work selected is 
definitely representative of the best student 
painting being produced in the country 
today in college art departments and that 
the level of this work is of a very high 
and commendable standard. We believe 
that the colleges, whose student work has 
been selected will be well represented 
abroad and that we can be proud of the 
generally high quality of thought and 
craftsmanship that this work exemplifies. 

We should also like to give very special 
acknowledgment and thanks to Allen Wel- 
ler who has written the material for the 
panels and catalog and to Miss Margaret 
Cogswell of the American Federation of 
Arts who has done so much in assisting 
with the organization of the material and 
panels and will have much more to do at 
the time of the final assembling of the 
three exhibitions. 

Members of the Committee expect to 
meet with Miss Lois Bingham of U.S.LA. 
in New York, early in April, for the final 
arranging of the three exhibitions to be 
sure that they all achieve a unity and 
balance that will make them stimulating 
and attractive when sent on tour. 

ALDEN F. MEGREW 
University of Colorado 








AWARDS FOR ART CRITICISM 


The annual CAA awards (Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., Citations) for the best art 
criticism in the United States and Canada 
were made by the College Art Association 
at the banquet of its 44th annual meeting, 
January 27, 1956 

The purpose of the citations is to stim- 
ulate interest in and improvement of art 
criticism throughout the United States and 
Canada. The competition was open to all 
regular staff writers of newspapers and 
magazines. Entries were received from 
nearly fifty critics from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

The citation for writing published 
during the year ending September 18, 
1955 went to Kenneth B. Sawyer of The 
Baltimore Sun. A Special Mention was 
given to Howard E. Derrickson of the S¢ 
Louis Post-Dispatch. There was no award 
in the magazine field this year. : 

The jury consisted of S. Lane Faison 


Dialogue With The “Devil” 


Let us imagine ourselves in an elegantly 
appointed gallery. It is large, with deli- 
cately textured surfaces of perhaps a warm, 
matte gray. The light is omnipresent, but 
unostentatious; needless to say, there is 
no glare. On the walls, at polite intervals, 
there are large oil paintings, unframed and 
mainly non-figurative. Characteristically, 
the gallery is empty—that is, nearly empty, 
for, almost imperceptible among the giant 
canvases, stands a small old lady 

She is wearing a discreet tweed suit 
it looks ‘‘good’”—and her shoes are trim 
and intelligent, without being in the least 
“sensible” ; her stockings, gloves and hand 
bag present no alarming discord. True, 


Jr., professor of art at Williams College 
(chairman); Creighton Gilbert, Allen R. 
Hite Art Institute of the University of 
Louisville; and Aline B. Saarinen, associ- 
ate art critic of The New York Times. 

The jury cited Mr. Sawyer for a series 
of articles, some of them in the form of 
dialogues. They found that these essays 
showed high intellectual and artistic 
standards, originality of approach, lively 
and readable prose and a range of coverage 
without sacrifice of quality. 

Mr. Derrickson’s mention was based on 
a single article, sharply and sardonically 
written, criticizing the art exhibition of 
the Illinois State Fair. It was commended 
for its courage, its conciseness and for 
the way in which an incident was de- 
veloped into a statement of high principle. 

The Derrickson article and one of Mr. 
Sawyer’s are reprinted in the following 


pages 


From Series Receiving Citation 


By Kenneth Sawyer 


there is a touch of the batik about her 
blouse and the chatelaine at her lapel looks 
old and suspiciously foreign—probably 
Venetian—but her neatly trimmed hat is 
placed squarely and with resolution 


Frown on Her Face 


We are less interested in the hat, how- 
ever, than in the small face beneath it 
At once we perceive that it is a face nor- 
mally at rest, tranquil and wise, with danc- 
ing brown eyes. Yet we are disturbed to 
find it puckered into a frown, the gentle 
eyes—possibly this is our imagination 
almost angry. She is scrutinizing first one, 
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then another of the paintings with a for- 
midable concentration and—but no, it 
cannot be true—muttering quietly to her- 
self. Suddenly the quiet mutter sibilates 
into a quiet audible exclamation. 

NOL—What in the very devil's name 
do these fellows think they're doing? (Un 
usually strong language, for she is a nice 
old lady, indeed.) 


Young Man Enters 


While she has been studying the paint- 
ing, a young man unobserved by her and 
by all of us has ambled into the gallery 
At the exclamation ‘‘devil,”’ he turns from 
a painting at which he has been gazing 
almost rapturously, perceives the nice old 
lady and asks 

YM—Were you 
Madame ? 

He is presentable. His suit is of trimly 
cut flannel; it is, of course, Oxford gray. 
His shirt, soft and buttoned at the points, 
is very white and his tie, a modest regi- 
mental, knotted tightly, looks plausible. He 
is certainly wearing shoes and socks, but 


speaking to me, 


one scarcely notices them so unostentatious 
are they. He wears no ring; his wristwatch 
is thin and efficient-looking. 

Under neatly brushed, Guiness-colored 
hair, his face appears neither more or less 
symmetrical than a thousand others. It is, 
however, modestly accented by a pair of 
tortoise shell spectacles; one senses that 
he retreats behind them for reasons, pos 
sibly, of defense. His entire demeanor is 
in fact, so unobtrusive that we faintly 
suspect he has something to hide. But we 
quickly banish such a thought as he 
speaks: his accent is mild and urbane 


Catechism Begins 


The nice old lady, albeit startled at the 
sudden appearance of a stranger in a gal- 
lery where, only a moment before, she had 


been the solitary viewer, is not one to lose 


her composure in the presence of youth 
She replies firmly. 

NOL—I was invoking the devil, young 
man, but anyone of your generation will 
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do just as well. Are these paintings con- 
sidered good? 

YM—Opinion is divided, Madam, but 
among more progressive critics, they are 
considered an important direction in art. 

NOL—Why? What are they supposed 
to be? 

YM—Precisely what they are: oil, emul- 
sion and pigment arranged in forms, 
masses, lines, balances, projections and re- 
cessions on canvas, This one, by the way. 
I like very much, indeed. (He indicates a 
smallish oil in black, with white, yellow, 
green and silver forms curving across the 


canvas. It could be by Jackson Pollock.) 


Question Is, Why? 


NOL—(Regarding the painting care- 
fully) You like this? Very well, why? 

YM—A legitimate question, Madame. 
First of all, it is beautifully painted; that 
brush technique is worthy of Bellini. 
Second, the juxtaposition of form and 
color is arranged for maximal effect within 
a minimal space. Third, it appears to be 
ontinuously in motion. Fourth, there is 
no rigidly held center of interest; the eye 
is shifted about the canvas by an extremely 
skillful linear extension—there is no ob- 
vious form to grow tired of. 

NOL—(Conscientiously) Yes, I see 
what you're getting at. But are these things 
necessarily desirable? 

YM—Not necessarily, but art, if it is 
to avoid academic formulae, must explore 
new modes of perception. Why should one 
method of seeing be any better than 
another ? 

NOL—(As if reciting a lesson learned 
in early youth) Art to be valid must be 
forma! 

YM—Leaving aside evaluation for a 
moment, how can art fail to be formal? 
Is this painting less formal than an Ingres 
»dalisque? Not at all. It is simply formal 
in a different way. Ingres preferred con- 
tained composition and architectonic 
forms; this artist prefers over-all composi- 
tion and two-dimensional masses. Why 
must one conception be considered inferior 
to the other? 








NOL—Ingre’s art was, you must admit, 
a less personal one; he used subject matter 
that everyone can recognize. 

YM—I should respect him less as an 
artist if I thought his art less personal. 
Granted that he dealt with immediately 
recognizable material; do you suppose that 
material means to you what it meant for 
Ingres? 


Sensibility Changes 


NOL—I have no idea, apart from the 
fact that he, after all, did use recognizable 
matter. 

YM—Exactly. We assume more than 
we know. I assume, for that matter, that 
Ingres used the material of his imagina- 
tion to the same extent—granting the 
sensibility of himself and his age—that 
Jackson Pollock does today. Let me ex- 
plain: Ingres painted a woman and painted 
her in a particular fashion. To do that, 
all of his resources were brought into 
function—eye, imagination and _ technical 
knowledge. Pollock does precisely the 
same, with this exception: the sensibility 
changes constantly and Pollock is an ex- 
ample (and an innovator, like Ingres) of 
a different sensibility. 

NOL—But if no one appreciates that 
sensibility, what good is the picture? 

YM—lIn the case of Pollock, a great 
many people appreciate the sensibility, 
but if this were not the case, I suspect that 
he would continue the same course of de- 
velopment. Most painters paint for them- 
selves mainly. And this is fortunate for 
us: generally, they have keener perceptions 


On the Art Exhibit at the 1955 


Illinois State Fair 


SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Aug. 13—When 
the 103rd Illinois State Fair opened here 
yesterday visitors had a chance to see how 
completely Chairman Strother Jones has 


in matters of art than we have. If painters 
answered only to the demands of their 
patrons, exhibitions would probably still 
be held in caves. 

NOL—Young man, if I may say so, you 
are very talkative—not without a certain 
persuasiveness, I grant that. But I have 
the uncomfortable sense that you are evad- 
ing the issue. May I ask you a direct 
question of opinion? 

YM—Of course, Madame. 


Picasso In Point 


NOL—Whom would you designate as 
“the greatest painter of our age?” 

YM—(A bit uneasy) I dislike to think 
in such terms as “‘great,’ Madame, but if 
you were to insist . .. 

NOL—(Firmly) I do. 

YM—I should probably be forced to 
answer, ‘‘Picasso.” 

NOL—Precisely! And why is it that I 
have no trouble seeing Ais paintings? 

YM—(Blandly) For a number of rea- 
sons: one, increased familiarity with them; 
two, your own conscientious attempt to 
see them over a period of years; three, the 
fact that Picasso began relatively little, 
but ended an immensely significant direc- 
tion. He is, perhaps, the last of the great 
Renaissance painters and we are still es- 
sentially Renaissance people. 

This is too much for the nice old lady; 
she covers her face with her hands, sighing 
in exasperation. The young man tiptoes 
quietly away. 

from The Baltimore Sun, 
Sunday, August 14, 1955 


Honorable Mention Article 


by Howard Derrickson 


fulfilled his reported promise: 

“This year we'll turn the fair’s art show 
into a photographic exhibit!” 

The contest, nine years old this year, is 
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the subject of a vigorous regional con- 
troversy with political overtones. It has 
been boycotted by some leading St. Lovis, 
Springfield and Chicago artists, who charge 
that its rule barring abstractions, enforced 
since Adlai E. Stevenson left the Gover- 
nor’s mansion, smacks of Nazi persecution 
of modernists and of Pravda’s 1932 edict 
demanding “Soviet realism.” 

“Non-objective abstractions will not be 
eligible to compete,” entry blank and fair 
catalogue specify. The Illinois division of 
the Civil Liberties Union has made a pro- 
test against the rule. Jones said today he 
had merely “inherited” the rule and had 
not made it up. 


A Funny Experience 


Entering the show is a funny experience 
rather than a serious one. Stepping into 
the first gallery, decked with pictures high 
and low, conveys the sensation of having 
intruded into an effete Gay ‘90s art salon 
that frowned politely on the innovations of 
those daring impressionists, Monet and 
Manet. 

The entrance to the show also makes 
one think he has inadvertently stepped into 
the coloring room of a prosperous photo- 
graphic studio. This illusion is furthered 
by the adjacent exhibit, that of Herbert 
Georg, Springfield’s leading commercial 
photographer. 

Georg was made art show director after 
the director of the last two years, Donald 
Robertson of the University of Illinois art 
faculty, objected strenuously to the “no 
abstraction” rule. 

After Jones's boast, made early this year 
at a Springfield hotel at the annual dinner 
of the Midwest Horse Show Association. 
Robertson was informed of the remark. 
Lest it come true, he promptly re-applied 
for the job, which carried a $3500 con- 
tract, less expenses. 

Jones replied vaguely, indicating such 
appointments were political and beyond 
his control. At the opening of the show, 
Jones said Robertson had done an excel- 
ent job but was too busy this year to 
undertake running of the competition. 
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Robertson today denied he had been too 
busy to conduct the contest or had ever 
said so. 

Georg, who asserted he received the ap- 
pointment only after Robertson found him- 
self too busy to accept it, is the uncle of 
Edward Pree Jr., administrative assistant 
to Illinois Gov. William G. Stratton, Re- 
publican. 

Pree’s mother, Irma, a conservative part- 
time painter, entered two pictures in the 
show. Both were rejected. Georg’s brother, 
Raymond, a professional portraitist, failed 
to submit work. 

Mrs. Herbert Georg, however, is well 
represented at the fair. She is director of 
a textile exhibit and of the 330-picture 
amateur show, marked by greater enthusi- 
asm and, in places, higher esthetic quality 
than the professional contest. No amateur 
entries were rejected. 

Advertising slogan of the fair this year 
is: “More fair than ever in '55.” Budgets 
for the amateur and professional shows 
under Mr. and Mrs. Georg have been com- 
bined this year. 

Jones's and Georg’s preference for 
camera and calendar “art” remains strongly 
in evidence in the second gallery of the 
professional display, full of echoes of 
better-known painters. An anecdotal illus- 
tration of a female fuddy-duddy antique- 
buyer recalls the work of a well-known 
Saturday Evening Post artist. 

Asked whether he noted derivation of 
the style and subject matter, J. Clem Mc- 
Farland, a friend of Georg’s and one of 
the jurors he appointed, agreed emphati- 
cally. ““That's probably the reason we chose 
it,” he said. 


‘A Rollicking Good Show’ 


“People like that sort of thing. They 
don't have to work hard to get it. People 
don’t need the so-called literati telling 
them what to like. I think we put on a 
rollicking good show.” 

McFarland, a bookstore owner, said he 
served on the jury out of a sense of civic 
duty. “I'm no connoisseur, but I know 
what I like,” he continued. 








“I live in a house that’s as fine an 
example of Tudor architecture as you can 
find. No, you don’t find me collecting art 
of the past or the present. That way, I 
could be quite fair as a judge, because I 
couldn’t recognize either art 
artists’ names.” 

Other jurors chosen by Georg were 
John Doctoroff, prosperous Chicago por 
trait painter, and Eleanor Jewett, Chicago 
art critic whose writings of the last 30 
years or so are known for consistent dis 
couragement of any experimentation in 
art throughout “Chicagoland.” 

Last year’s jury, chosen by Robertson, 
included Kenneth Hudson, dean of Wash 
ington University School of Fine Arts. On 
an earlier jury, one member was Perry 1 
Rathbone, then director of St. Louis's City 
Art Museum. 

McFarland, Doctoroff and Miss Jewett 
accepted 140 oils and water colors out of 
460 submitted. About 30 of those chosen 
for display are echoes of some contempo 
rary idiom or other, with even one abstrac 
tion on view. The numerical relationship 
of modern to conservative works in City 
Art Museum’s annual Missouri 
roughly the other way around. 

Among moderns on exhibit at Spring 
field is “Leaping Horse,” semi-abstraction 
by William Bauer of St. Louis. Though 
his painting won $125 at the New Orleans 
museum, it and every other modern paint 
ing failed to receive award or honorable 
mention in Springfield. 

The 30-odd moderns are grouped in a 
small rear room. As reason for this ar 
rangement, Georg cited the yellow color 
of the walls there. These buttertoned walls 
give the pictures much less chance, actu 
ally, than does the flattering gray of the 
larger galleries housing the conservatives 


styles or 


show is 


Distribution of Prizes 


Prizes this year went to photographic or 
postcard art almost exclusively. A slight 
exception was the first-place award, $500, 
won by Aaron Bohrod of Madison, Wis. 

His “Objects on Birchbark’’ exemplifies 


the kind of sharp-focus or “‘magic’’ realism 
that came to favor first in seventeenth- 
century Holland. Bohrod’s colors and de- 
signs in sea shells and butterfly patterns 
resemble closely those in Balthasar van der 
Ast’s “Flowers and Shells,’ seventeenth. 
century Dutch still life bought in June by 
City Art Museum. 

As in a scholar’s footnote acknowledging 
the source of a quotation, Bohrod appends 
a scrap of paper, painted in, on which is 
reproduced a seventeenth-century Dutch 
interior reminiscent of Vermeer. 

A $400 winner is the grandiloquent 

Circus Pyramid,’ by Walter Krawiec, 

Chicago. Rhetorical, devoid of true emo- 
tion, it recalls pictures that were winning 
prizes at the turn of the century. Those 
predecessors, however, were saved from 
vapidness by the artist’s zest in their dis- 
covery of the large, theatrical effect. 

A $250 winner in oils is “The Power 
and the Glory,” a postcard-like mountain 
scene as over-stated as Krawiec’s winner. 
This is the work of another Chicagoan, 
Adolph Heinze. 

In water color, major prizes went to a 
trite, calendar-like composition of rocks 
and surf and to two looser but apparently 
documentary sketches which, except for 


fussiness, could architectural 


serve as 
renderings. 

St. Louis-born representational artist 
Martyl of Chicago, winner of first prize 
in an earlier show in the series and recipi- 
ent of many other honors, instructed her 
dealer not to submit her work this time, 
she told the Post-Dispatch. 

‘With that jury, the contest has deteri- 
orated,”” she declared. “Now it's in a class 
with the exhibit of hogs.” 

Informed of this comment, Fair Chair- 
man Jones, a livestock man himself, re- 
torted: 

‘I grant that we've made improvements 
in this year’s art show, but it might not 
be that good. After all, this year we've 
got some mighty fine hogs.” 

from The Saint Louis Post Dispatch, 
Sunday, August 14, 1955. 
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NEWS REPORTS 


New Jobs 


Albert W. Christ-janer has been named 
the director of the new School of Fine and 
Applied Arts at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity which was organized on February 
1, 1956. Previously he was director of the 
Arts Center Development at New York 
University (see CA] News Reports, winter 
issue, and Letters to Editor, current issue). 

Karl Kup, who has been Curator of the 
Prints Division of the New York Public 
Library has been named Chief of the Art 
and Architecture Division. 

Joseph W. McCullough, artist-teacher 
at the Cleveland Institute of Art and acting 
director since the departure of Laurence 
Schmeckebier to head the School of Art at 


Visiting Lecturers 


The lecture circuit has been busy during 
the winter. Visitors from Europe have 
joined their U.S. colleagues as guests of 
colleges, universities and art schools across 
the country. William Fagg, Assistant 
Keeper in the department of ethnography 
at the British Museum, presented a two- 
week series of lectures on African art as 
the second Baldwin Seminar of the school 
year at Oberlin. His lectures were given 
in connection with an exhibition of Afri- 
can art organized by the Allen Art Mu- 
seum staff for showing in February and 
March. The Winter issue of Oberlin 
Museum's Bulletin was devoted to a fully 
illustrated catalog of this exhibition with 
an article by Dr. Fagg. (Have you seen 
the Bulletin? It is published three times a 
year by the art department staff and con- 
tains some excellent illustrated articles.) 
Justus Bier of the University of Louisville 
opened the Dayton Art Institute showing 
of the Barlach exhibition with a lecture, 
“Barlach—Sculptor and Modern Gothic 
Artist." Agnes Mongan traveled west at 
the invitation of the University of Kansas 
to speak at the campus opening of the ex 
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Syracuse University, has recently been ap- 
pointed director. His first problem is to 
carry through the fund-raising campaign 
for the new school building which is to 
be ready for occupancy September 1. A 
graduate of the Art Institute and San 
José College, McCullough taught and 
studied at Yale before coming to Cleveland 
as assistant director in 1952. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, has 
added three teachers to its School of Paint- 
ing and Allied Arts: Robert Freimark 
(painting and drawing), Irving Shechter 
(design), Mel Mihal (art education). 
Freimark recently held a one-man show at 
the Morris Gallery, New York. 


hibition of German and Austrian prints 
and drawings of the eighteenth century, a 
part of the celebration of the Mozart bicen- 
tenary. In the U.S. on his fourth lecture 
tour which has included visits to several 
college Art departments, Eric Newton, art 
critic of The London Times, was guest at 
the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 
February 24th, speaking on ““Why Modern 
Art.” Robert E. Rambusch, Jr., of New 
York City gave a contemporary evaluation 
of the work of Fra Angelico at the pro- 
gram of Siena Heights College commemo- 
rating the 500th anniversary of the death 
of Fra Angelico. Herwin Schaefer, Director 
of the new Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts in New York City, lectured for 
the Decorative Arts Department of the 
University of California at Berkeley on 
“The Role of Craftsmanship -Today.” He 
was on a tour of the country organizing 
the premiere exhibition for the Museum's 
opening in September. Whitney S. Stod- 
dard of the Department of Art at Williams 
College gave the Mathews lectures this 
spring at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 











Artist Teachers’ Exhibitions 


During the season there have been a 
number of group shows by faculty artist 
teachers. Several of these (The Universities 
of Mississippi, Arizona, Alabama, Illinois, 
etc.) have been seen in New York at the 
Forum gallery whose enterprising program 
will be described in our next issue. The 
artist teachers of Louisiana State (Duri- 
eux, Erickson, Ervin, Fern, Guaccero, 
Scheler, Wardlaw, Wickiser, Wooley) ex- 
hibited at their art gallery, while work of 
those at Michigan State (Church, de Mar- 
telly, Raynor, Henricksen, Wexler, 
Goetsch, McConnell, Jones, Brauner, 
Winckler, Whitaker, Leepa, Yuill, Decker, 
Gamble, Alexander) was seen in a guest 
showing at the College of Wooster, and 
the artists of Indiana University (Engel, 
Pickens, Deshaies, Laurent, Martz, Eiker- 
man, Wilson, Smith, Bugnolo, Bagley, 
Dryden, Sgroi, Wiersba, Borders, Illes, 
Tingley) exhibited at Eastern Illinois State 
College. At Smith College, artist teachers 
Leonard Baskin, Roy Brown, George 
Cohen and Mervin Jules expressed their 
satisfaction at being invited to hold the 
first faculty show at Smith’s Art Museum 
in many years. The Philbrook Art Center 
at Tulsa consecrated an exhibition on the 
art teachers of Oklahoma with works by: 
Alexander Hogue (U. of Tulsa); Doel 
Reed, Dale McKinney, Ella Jack, J. Jay 
McVicker (Oklahoma A. & M.); John 
O'Neil, Joe Taylor (U. of Oklahoma) ; 
Charles Banks Wilson (North Western 
A. & M.); W. Richard West (Bacone) ; 
George Calvert (Northeastern State). 


College Exhibitions 


The exhibitions in college art depart- 
ments across the country continue to be 
far more numerous than we can report. 
The most distinguished of the spring 
quarter is Harvard’s Drawings and Oil 
Sketches by P. P. Rubens from American 
Collections shown first at the Fogg Art 
Museum and later (March 20-April 28) 


Exhibiting in one-man shows were Ken- 
neth Shopen (University of Illinois at 
Chicago) at Southern Illinois U., Howard 
Thomas (U. of Georgia) at the Fine Arts 
Gallery on the Athens campus; E. Dane 
Purdo of Milwaukee-Downer showing 
metalworks, jewelry and ceramics on his 
own campus; Russ Housman of Hofstra 
showing at the Wellons Gallery, NLY.; 
Charles Czuri of Ohio State at the Sal- 
peter Gallery, N.Y.; Warrington Colescott 
of the University of Wisconsin showing 
at the Contemporaries Gallery, N.Y. Philip 
Guston (Washington Square College, New 
York University) received much favor- 
able criticism for the paintings in his ex- 
hibition at the Sidney Janis Gallery, N.Y. 

Among college-trained artists we note 
that Robert Watson Manford of Ohio 
State had his first New York show (Bab- 
cock) this spring, that Oliver Andrew, 
sculptor, who recently had a show at the 
Alan Gallery, N.Y., went to college at 
Stanford in 1942 to study engineering 
then after the war returned to study archi- 
tecture and in 1948 took up sculpture. He 
also studied at the University of Cali- 
fornia’s branch in Santa Barbara where 
he now lives. Keith Martin, once an art 
student at the University of Nebraska had 
a one-man exhibition this spring at the 
Duveen-Graham Gallery, N.Y. Theodore 
Brenson, Chairman of the Department of 
Art of Douglas College, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, won a prize for his painting, July 10, 
1955, at the Society of the Four Arts 
Exhibition, Palm Beach, Florida. 


at the Pierpont Morgan Library, New 
York, accompanied by a large, scholarly 
catalogue, prepared under the direction of 
Agnes Mongan, the Fogg’s Curator of 
Drawing and including 32 plates. Al- 
though such an exhibition is frankly be- 
yond the possibilities both in budget and 
staff of most college art departments, it is 
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of enormous value not only for scholarship 
and teaching and for the delectation of 
those fortunate enough to see it, but for 
the example it sets of high standards of 
museumship which should encourage 
smaller art departments to develop their 
available resources more effectively. 

Art in Religion is the title of a recent 
exhibition of the Josephine Long Wishart 
Museum of the College of Wooster. 

Elsewhere we note two print shows: 
the International Invitational Print Exhibi- 
tion organized by Dale Haworth, Wash- 
ington University and co-sponsored by the 
University of Minnesota; described in an 
excellent illustrated catalog; also the 
First Graphics Exhibition of Texas West- 
ern College, organized by Vera Wise, 
Chairman of the Art Department and also 
accompanied by an illustrated brochure. 

Among innovations we note the Renais- 
sance Society of the University of Chicago 
exhibition, Students As Collectors; Prints 
and Drawings from Callot to Picasso, or- 
ganized by Bertha Wiles, from the collec- 
tions of present and former U. of Chicago 
students including Prof. Hylton Thomas, 
University of Minnesota; Prof. Seymour 
Clive, Harvard; Edward Maser, Director 
of the Museum of Art at U. of Kansas; 
Students Victor Carlsen and Dennis 
Adrian lent several modern French prints 
and drawings. And in the student show of 
Ohio State a special section was devoted 
to a group of drawings and small sculp- 
tures from the Fine Arts course for dental 
students. At Cornell's Andrew Dickson 
White Museum, Miss Frances Wilson pre- 
sented The Eye of a Child, 19 paintings 
by children from three to ten. Incidentally 
the White Museum recently received a 
gift of a painting by Dufy, and from 
David M. Solinger several works by con- 
temporary Italian artists. 

Works of students of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design, under the 
direction of José Luis Sert, are on display 
(March 28-May 13) at the Museum of 
Modern Art in the form of models show- 
ing various solutions to the problems of 
advertising and traffic on Broadway. 

Yale’s major exhibition of the first 
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quarter is entitled Dada; Forty Years 
After, arranged by George Hamilton, Cu- 
rator of the Société Anonyme Collections 
which were given to Yale by its co- 
founders, Marcel Duchamp and the late 
Katherine S. Dreier in 1941. 

Syracuse University’s School of Art has 
put on an industrial design show organized 
by Professors Pulos, Waterman, and Ko- 
walski, with the cooperation of industries 
in the central New York area. The exhibi- 
tion is designed to display ideas in process 
or to quote Laurence Schmeckebier: “The 
idea of the exhibition was to take a prod- 
uct now being produced and’sold by this 
select group of some 15 industries, com- 
pare them with an earlier example of the 
same product and again with a projected 
one which may be either on the boards 
or in production. As an example: the 
Revere ware made in Rome, whose present 
product has been so successful in contem- 
porary design over the past dozen years 
and who are now projecting a new design 
with metal heat resistant handles. Another 
one was Easy Washer which brought in an 
old copper and steel job along with its 
present line, and also the working model 
of a new combination washer and dryer 
with a counter top much smaller and more 
compact than any similar product on the 
market and at a price considerably less 
than any of their competitors. The orig- 
inal copper model is the most efficient, 
honest and direct design of them all. 

“Other products included Remington 
Rand's automatic filing cabinets, Dietz 
Lanterns and a big Crouse Hinds traffic sig- 
nal flashing red, green and yellow in the 
entrance hallway. Our object was not to 
show good design but to show the process 
which revealed the desperate need of much 
serious thinking in the design field.” 

Apart from our concern for reporting 
the shows of college art departments, two 
recent New York exhibitions are worthy 
of special mention: Cubism 1910-1912, 
held, at the Sidney Janis Gallery in Janu- 
ary, and Cézanne Water Colors, held at 
Fine Arts Associates’ enlarged gallery in 
February. The former was made up of 
thirty-two paintings by Braque, Delaunay, 











Paul Cézanne: Still Life with Inkwell and Apples, 1895-1900, Lent by Mr. and Mrs. Paul M. 
Hirshland to the Exhibition of Cézanne water colors at Fine Arts Associates, New York. 


M. Duchamp, Gleizes, Gris, Herbin, De la 
Fresnaye, Le Fauconnier, Léger, Marcous 
sis, Metzinger, Mondrian, Picabia, Picasso 
J. Villon, and was accompanied by a well 
illustrated catalogue. “Extraordinarily 
handsome, maybe the best show he has 
ever put on,” writes a college art museum 
curator, known for his discriminating taste. 
As for Cézanne water colors, it is of more 
than usual importance to see them from 
time to time in the original, since almost 
no photograph, slide, color plate, or even 
facsimile, can convey the extraordinary 


Exhibitions Available 


The Smithsonian's Traveling Exhibition 
service under the direction of Mrs. John A. 
Pope, continues to provide stimulating ex- 
hibitions of material not readily assembled 
by a college or university. Most recent 
additions to the list are “Chinese Ivories,” 


freshness and sense of restrained power 
to be found in Cézanne’s best works in 
that medium; and in this exhibition there 
were at least a half dozen of the highest 
quality such as the Citerne au Parc du 
Chateau Noir (Henry Pearlman collec- 
tion), Feuilles dans un Vase Vert (Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul M. Hirshland), Masson 
dans la Vallée (Henry Pearlman Collec- 
tion), or the still life illustrated here. 
Twenty-five water were included 
and all are illustrated in the catalog. 


colors 


over 150 ivories from the collection of Sir 
Victor Sassoon in London; and “Contem- 
porary European Tapestry,” 35 examples 
of the revival of the ancient art of tapes- 
try weaving selected in Europe. A num- 
ber of the Smithsonian exhibitions pre- 
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Luca Cambiaso: Christ Led to Captivity, pen and wash drawing, collection of Janos Scholz, 
N.Y. From “‘Lombard Drawings,'’ exhibition at Mills College. 


viously reported here have been shown in 
major museums throughout the country. 
Their schedules have been given for the 
benefit of students and faculties within 
traveling distance of their showings. How- 
ever, the two shows mentioned above are 
available to any interested institutions. 
For information write Mrs. Pope at the 
Traveling Exhibition Service, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C. 

While the Smithsonian, American Fed- 
eration of Arts, and the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art are major sources for college ex- 
hibitions, colleges also furnish their share 
of exhibitions to these agencies. Witness 
the AFA exhibition “A Printmaker's View 
of the 17th Century” taken from the Smith 
College exhibition of the work of Abra- 
ham Bosse (see back cover of this issue). 
The AFA show will go on the road in 
September. Colleges and universities are 
becoming increasingly important as origi- 
nators of shows which are later circulated. 
Scheduled for nation-wide tour following 
a January showing in Tallahassee, is 
Florida State's exhibition of British indus- 
trial design and graphic art, “Designs 
from Britain.” This show represents the 
joint efforts of Rudolf Jegart, of the de- 
partment of art, instigator of the exhibi- 


tion, and the British designer, Willie de 


Majo. Eight British designers are included. 
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The Mills College Art Gallery has as- 
sembled the first exhibition of Lombard 
drawings which has ever been held in the 
U.S. The drawings, mostly from the col- 
lection of Janos Scholz, will be circulated 
through the Western Association of Art 
Museum Directors. Alfred Neumeyer 
(Mills College) and Mr. Scholz have 
written texts for the illustrated catalog. 

More and more colleges are organizing 
groups of interested community members 
into supporting associations. One such 
group is the Art Council of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. Recently it 
held a ‘Collectors Exhibition” of paintings 
and sculpture from members’ collections. 
Under Gibson Danes’ direction, this group 
is most active in promoting art activities 
at UCLA. 

From the University of Kentucky comes 
word of a major invitational exhibition, 
“Creative Photography: 1956,” reviewing 
contemporary photography as creative art. 

For artists working on campuses in the 
Southern Ohio area, a note of interest is 
the rental gallery being set up by Allen 
Schoener, Director of the Contemporary 
Art Center of Cincinnati 

The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa., 
offers a choice of seven exhibitions to 
colleges and other organizations desiring 











print exhibitions by German masters. 
Duerer, Schongauer, Cranach are repre- 
sented among the early German artists by 
fine reproductions of woodcuts and wood 
engravings. There is also a group of Hol- 
bein portraits. 

The contemporary prints are original 
lithographs, etchings and woodcuts by 
masters of their craft. Pechstein, Heckel, 
Nolde, Kollwitz, Baumeister, Corinth and 
Barlach are but a few of the famous print 
makers included in the collection. 

An exhibit may be borrowed by sending 
a written request to the Foundation. It 
will be sent express collect. 

The American Watercolor Society, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y., has 
announced the inauguration of a traveling 
exhibition service which will furnish to 
any recognized gallery or art museum col- 
lections of paintings by watercolorists of 
the United States. 

In announcing the new service, Fred- 
erick Whitaker, President of AWS, said: 

“This new program is designed to help 
give American people the opportunity to 
view pictures painted in the traditional 
manner by leading American artists, rather 
than the modernistic or abstract art which 


College Collections 


Eighty-one paintings were sold at the 
last Carnegie International for a total of 
$66,258. Eighteen of the canvases went to 
Carnegie Institute for its collection (al- 
though only one was actually purchased 
by the Institute). They are on display for 
an indefinite period in the gallery of the 
Fine Arts Department. These include 
works by Afro, William Baziotes, Renato 
Birolli, Lawrence Calcagno, Doucet, Roger 
Dudant, Marjorie Eklind, Willem de 
Kooning, Alfred Manessier, Marca-Relli, 
Carl-Henning Pedersen, Tom Rowlands, 
William Scott, Sugai, Vasarely, Dan Win- 
gren and Zao Wou-Ki. 

The University of Michigan's Museum 
of Art reports that it has at long last re- 
ceived the art collection of Margaret Wat- 
son Parker of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 





Tapestry, The Trojan Horse, by Hannah Ryg- 
gen. From travelling exhibition ‘‘Contemporary 


European Tapestries’ (Smithsonian). 


too often is all that is ever made available 
to them.” 

The Society will gather the paintings 
from the artists and make the exhibits 
available to the exhibitors in “packaged” 
units. Exhibitors will be required to pay 
only the cost of packing and transporta- 
tion, plus $100 to help defray the Society's 
administrative costs. 


which was bequeathed to the University 
in 1936. 679 items include painting, sculp- 
tures, drawings, prints, textiles, ceramics, 
furniture and other art objects. Mrs. 
Parker collected both oriental art and the 
works of Whistler and several of his con- 
temporaries. Among the oriental objects 
are two archaic Chinese bronzes, ninety- 
two classical Japanese prints of high qual- 
ity, and a large group of ceramic items. 
The Whistler group, besides a marine in 
oil, a pastel and two water colors, con- 
tains 158 of his finest etchings and litho- 
graphs. 

The Mills College art gallery collection 
has been enriched by the following acqui- 
sitions and gifts: paintings by Nara Heim, 
Wolfgang Paalen and George Post; prints 
by Durer, Aldegrever, Beharn, Rembrandt, 
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Piranesi, and Whistler in the historical 
field; contemporary prints by Van Does- 
burg, Dali, Chagall, Kollwitz, Pollak, 
Posada, Zao, Wou-Ki, and Wengenroth; 
photographs by Clarence Laughlin, and 
Man Ray. Additional accessions include 
sculpture and examples of decorative arts. 

The Yale Art Gallery showed this 
spring a selection from the Hobart and 
Edward Small Moore Memorial Collection 
of Near and Far Eastern Art, given to 
Yale during the last twenty years by Mrs. 
William H. Moore. The exhibition was 
given in her memory and in the memory 
of her two sons, Hobart and Edward Small 
Moore. Among the treasures are: an ex- 
tremely rare fragment of a Sassanian ibex- 
head textile, VI-VII centuries A.D.; an 
Augustan cameo glass vase, I century B.C.; 
an archaic Chou owl-like jar of bronze, c. 
1050 B.C.; a Sung Dynasty pottery vase 
from 860-1100 A.D.; a large porcella- 
neous stone ware vessel from the Chinese 
Han Dynasty period of 206-220 A.D.; and 
an ancient libation-cup dating from the 
period of the Chinese Yin-Chou Dynasty, 
about 1000 B.C. 

Syracuse University joins the ranks of 
collectors of contemporary art with its 
recently announced acquisition program 
Its first purchases, exhibited at the Lowe 
Art Center, are illustr:ted in a_ hand- 
somely designed smal: catalog. They in- 
clude three works by Ivan Mestrovic—two 
monumental bronzes of Persephone and 
Job, and a Madonna «nd Child in black 
diorite, as well as a series of thirteen 
Mestrovic drawings; From the Town Be- 
yond the River painted by George Grosz 
in 1949; The Clown by Roualt; and The 
Bear and the Amateur Gardener by Marc 
Chagall. A sidelight on the purchase of 
the Persephone comes in a letter from 
Laurence Schmeckebier, Director of the 
School of Art, “The bronze ‘Persephone 
was out in fron. of the Lowe Art Center 
for several years and when Mestrovic 
picked it up for removal to South Bend, 
the students started a fund raising cam- 
paign for its purchase, which was done, 
and the figure is now back where it be- 
longs aS a permanent monument.” 
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George Grosz: From the Town Beyond the 


River, 1949, oil painting, Syracuse University, 
Lowe Art Center 


George Washington University added to 
its growing collection of Washingtoniana 
by purchasing the so-called “port-hole” 
portrait of Washington by Rembrandt 
Peale, from Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., in 
October 1955. 

Wellesley College's Farnsworth Museum 
of Art has been given a Benin bronze, 
Standing Figure of a Man, formerly in the 
André Derain collection. 

The Art Gallery at Vassar College has 
received a group of paintings from Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, II, among which, 
Paul Klee’s Swan Lake and paintings by 
Francis Bacon, Karel Appel, Stamos, Ba- 
ziotes, Tomlin, and Rothko. Also an- 
nounced is a gift of a painting by Matta 
from Phillip Johnson, and Henry Moore's 
Double Standing Metal Figure, given anon- 
ymously. 

Works of art in the College museums or 
galleries of Vassar, Princeton and others 
will be illustrated in our next issue 











American Culture 


The Winterthur Program, which takes 
its name from the Henry Francis duPont 
Winterthur Museum, was established at 
the University of Delaware in 1952 with 
the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
This program, initiated for the investiga 
tion of early American culture, has unique 
facilities in the Museum collections, which 
include two hundred years of domestic 
architecture, furniture, textiles, paintings, 
prints, ceramics, and metalwork. The vast 
scope of the collections, particularly of the 
eighteenth century, gives a new under- 
standing of and respect for the integrity of 
American craftsmanship. 

Using the combined resources of the 
Museum and University, this program is 
designed to train personnel for both teach- 
ing and museum work through the aca- 
demic discipline of historical research, 
connoisseurship gained by the study of the 
Museum collections, and the combination 
of these two in the interpretation of 
American culture. 

The curriculum consists, in the main, 
of classroom instruction at the University, 
laboratory work in the Winterthur Mu- 
seum under the supervision of its staff, and 
the writing of a thesis. During the past 
three years, distinguished visiting scholars 
have provided further instruction. Both lec- 
tures and seminars were given during 1953- 
1954 and 1954-1955 by Carl Bridenbaugh, 
Anthony N. B. Garvan, Rosalie B. Green, 


Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Richard How 
land, Howard Mumford Jones, Nina 
Fletcher Little, Dumas Malone, A. Hyatt 


Other News 


A sign of the times is contained in the 
annual report of the Art Students League 
President William C. Plante announces 
that the League will consider ‘‘possibilities 
of instituting a program of credit-courses 
for students who want such a program 
and also the possibilities of obtaining the 
necessary accreditation by the State educa 
tional authorities. . As a professional 





Mayor, Kenneth Murdock, Barbara Neville 
Parker, George W. Pierson, Conyers Read, 
Edgar P. Richardson, Helmut Von Erffa, 
Marcus Whiffen, Stanley Williams, Ru- 
dolph Wittkower, and Louis B. Wright. 

The program officially begins on August 
13, with a five-week indoctrination course 
at the Museum. Regular course work at 
the Museum and the University 
Start with the opening of the Graduate 
School and continue throughout the year. 
The requirements, including course work 
and thesis, for the Master of Arts degree 
are to be completed in two years 

Associate Professor Robert C. Smith of 
the Department of the History of Art of 
the University of Pennsylvania has been 
appointed Visiting Lecturer at the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Dela- 
ware in the Winterthur Program in Early 
American Culture for the second semester 
of the year 1955-1956. Dr. 
Smith was recently awarded the National 
Order of the Southern Cross with the 
rank of officer by the Brazilian government 
in recognition of his work in the field of 
Luso-Brazilian art. 

Under the heading Emerging American 
Culture (1940-1955), the San Francisco 
Museum of Art has held a series of lec- 
tures (and films) within its general edu 
cational program entitled Man and Art 
Fifteen lectures beginning November 15, 
1955 and ending April 3, 1956 dealt with 
history, the painting and 
sculpture, design, industrial art, theatre, 


classes 


academic 


recent novel, 


music, dance, opera, jazz, mass culture 


school, we should also examine the ad- 
vantages of initiating a program whereby a 
student enrolled in a university for a Fine 
Arts degree may obtain credits toward that 
degree for courses taken at the League.” 
Such a course is necessitated by 
creasing tendency for students who want 

make art a profession to enroll in art 


tH val ana provide 


“an in- 


universities which 
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such credit-courses”’ (italics ours). 

City College of New York—After years 
of planning, led by Albert P. d'Andrea, 
Chairman of the Art Department, the 
Liberal Arts Departments of the College 
have moved to the so-called South Campus, 
Convent Avenue and 133rd Street, a few 
city-blocks from the Old Campus. The 
Department has reported to us with un- 
aerstandable enthusiasm: “For the first 
time in the history of the College, students 
(and instructors) enjoy lawns, trees, wind- 
ing roads. The Art Department occupies 
the most attractive of the newly opened 
buildings. Up-to-date equipment for the 
various kinds of studio work,—from ad- 
vertising layout to oil painting, from 
metalcraft to sculpture,—and excellent ac- 
commodations for lecture classes create a 
stimulating atmosphere. Ample wall-space 
and elegant showcases enable the Art De- 
partment to exhibit the works of students 
at all times.”” Congratulations! Especially 
for those trees and winding roads 

Southern Illinois University whose lively 
art department includes Ben Watkins, 
Frederick Lauritzen, Moishe Smith, Rob- 
ert McMillan, Elliott Elgart, Harold 
Cohen, Leonard Kitts, Harold C. Schwarm 
and F. Carlton Ball, participated in March 
in the School of Fine Arts’ first annual 
Festival of Fine Arts; two weeks of lec- 
tures, recitals, concerts, dance and drama 
presentations built around the theme, 
“Form in the Creative Arts.” Visitors in 
the field of Fine Arts were John Walley, 
designer at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago, and Mauricio Lasansky, print- 
maker at the University of Iowa. Burnett 
Shryock, Dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
lectured on “19th Century Impressionism 
and Post Impressionism.” 

Hofstra College is holding another tele- 
vision series in art during the first thirteen 
weeks of this year planned by Dr. Larkin 
H. Preston, chairman of the Fine Arts De 
partment with assistance from members of 
his faculty and Bob Eberle of the WOR 
staff. The emphasis is on painting but 
the series deals also with architecture, liter- 
ature, sculpture, music and drama. In 
addition to studio demonstrations, paint- 
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ings, original prints, models and photo- 
graphs are being used. Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College, Cedar Falls, also has televi- 
sion art course this spring over WOI-TV, 
three semester hours for credit, taught by 
Dr. Harry Guillaume. 

The Kansas State Federation of Art was 
founded in 1933 with the help of John 
F. Helm, Jr., Kansas State College art 
teacher who is again secretary of this lively 
organization. Its director for this year is 
J. Cranston Heintzelman, Kansas State 
Department of Architecture. Phil Hender- 
son of Kansas University’s Department of 
Design and Robert Kiskadden of the 
Wichita University Department of Art 
are members of the board. From Kansas 
also comes the sad news that Dr. Eugene 
McFarland head of the Department of Art, 
Wichita University was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident last fall. 

Institute of Fine Arts Alumni. At the 
annual meeting of CAA in Pittsburgh, the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Fine 
Arts Alumni Association of New York 
University was also held and the follow- 
ing officers for the year 1956-1957 were 
elected: President: Robert O. Parks 
(Smith College), Vice Presidents: Creigh- 
ton Gilbert, (University of Louisville); 
Jane Costello, (Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University); Secretary: 
Grace Hoffman, (Wildenstein & Co., 
N.Y.) Treasurer: Elsbeth Dusenbery. 

Rensselaer W. Lee who begins his duties 
this semester as°Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology at Princeton 
is teaching this term and giving a graduate 
course in “Problems of Artistic Theory 
during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies in Italy and France.” David Cofhn 
of the Princeton staff is on sabbatical leave 
in Rome during the present term. He is 
pursuing his studies on Pirro Ligorio and 
the history of the Villa d‘Este and hopes 
to complete a book in the near future. 
Professor Henry Holmes Smith, CA]'s ad- 
viser on typography and layout, is actually 
a photographer and will conduct a work- 
shop on Creative Photography at Indiana 
University in June. 





Color Slides 


The Los Angeles County Museum, 
through the financial assistance of the 
Southern California Chapter of Artists 
Equity Association has made a complete 
record in 35mm. color slides of the 1955 
L.A.C.M. Annual Exhibition, which is 
available to educational institutions, cura- 
tors, and art clubs. Consult Russell Smith, 
Department of Education. 

Bertha Koch, head of the Art Depart- 
ment of the University of Omaha and her 
husband, Robert Koch, have assembled a 
large group of 24 x 36 mm. color slides 


Summer Tours 


Already the flurry of brochures has be- 
gun to start one dreaming of distant places 
—"on the way to York we see Ripon 
cathedral with its rare Saxon crypt and 
the mellow ruins of Fountains Abbey 
Rothenburg. A fly in Amber—Thence to 
the ferry at Naupactus and to Olympia. 
The fairest spot in Greece,’ Ah youth, ah 
Baedeker! In addition to the Bureau of 
University Travel, with numerous tours 
guided by CAA members, we note Profes- 
sor Lorenz Eitner’s Art 59: A Travel 
Course in European Art which gives 5 
credits at University of Minnesota (de- 
scribed in a folder illustrated by the ample 
buttocks of Bandinelli’s Hercules). Her- 
man Gundheimer, Professor of Art History 
at the Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple 
University, conducts a European tour 
yielding 6 credits. Another is offered by 
the State University of New York Teach- 
ers College, New Paltz, N.Y., to be con- 
ducted by Robert P. Lang, Instructor in 
History of Art and Librarian at SUTC, 
with possibility of earning 8 credits, under- 
graduate or graduate level. Clemens Som- 
mer, Professor of the History of Art at 
the University of North Carolina leads a 
tour of Northern and Italian Painting of 
the Renaissance for which university credit 
may be obtained upon application. Profes- 


from Spain, Italy and France during their 
travels abroad in the last two years which 
they are using for courses in art, civiliza- 
tion, humanities and foreign languages. 
They were taken with the idea of giving 
the student a general orientation of the 
location surrounding the work of art as 
well as more comprehensive and more de- 
tailed ideas of the specific subjects. Dupli- 
cates can be made for member colleges and 
universities at $1.50 per slide in 2 x 2 
paper mounts. Lists available by mail. 


sor Harriet Gill of the Department of Art 
Education at the University of Tennessee 
plans an Art Education Tour with uni- 
versity credit if desired. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence Broder offer a tour planned for 
musical events as well as art and Miss 
Minna Citron announces a “meet the Arts 
and Artists Tour of Europe.” 

For those who prefer less travel and 
more study there is the Netherlands Insti- 
tute for Art History whose summer course 
at the Hague is from July 24 to August 
13, the Belgian Art Seminar in Antwerp 
and Brussels from July 2 to August 25. 
In Paris there are summer courses at the 
Sorbonne (Institut d'Art et d’Archeologie) 
and in Britain students will find several 
study courses in art as well as local tours. 

Among the many summer courses in art 
at colleges in the United States, special 
notices have been received here for two. 
The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C. will hold (June 15-26) a 
workshop on Art as Language, directed by 
Sister Mary Jeanne File, Rosary Hill Col- 
lege, Buffalo, who is also Editor of The 
Catholic Art Quarterly. The University of 
Michigan announces a center for Japanese 
Studies at graduate level. This is an in- 
tensive program in language and Japanese 
area studies, but Fine Arts is included. 
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Princeton Expedition 


The Department of Art and Archaeol- 
ogy of Princeton University has started 
investigations on the site of an ancient 
Siculo-Greek town located in the mountain- 
ous interior of Sicily close to the present 
village of Aidone. The site is today called 
Serra Orlando. Its ancient name is still 
unknown. 

The first excavation campaign lasted 
from August to November 1955, and the 
second is scheduled to begin in March 
1956. The duration of the whole enterprise 
is calculated to be at least five years. 

Apart from its research program which 
intends to clarify the scantily known rela- 
tionship between the indigenous Sicels and 
the Greek colonists of the island, the ex- 
pedition will serve as a permanent training 
ground for graduate students of classical 
archaeology. It is largely financed by 
University research funds and a grant from 


Corrigenda 


Having discovered, thanks to Millard 
Meiss, that Professor Will Grohmann in 
his excellent series of short reports on art 
in the U.S.A. (written for the Berliner 
Zeitung and translated for CAJ by Ma- 
thilde Pfeiffer) had mistakenly given 
credit to Eliel Saarinen for a building 
designed by his son Eero, we asked John 
McAndrew, Curator of Wellesley’s Farns- 
worth Museum of Art and well known 
architectural critic, to check the article in 
question (CAJ, Fall, 1955) for further 
errors. He submitted the following notes: 

p. 46. Wright was never a pupil of 
Sullivan. 

p. 47. Wright is not 85. He was born in 
1869 officially. (1868, actually, according 
to Henry-Russell Hitchcock who has seen 
birth certificate.) 

p. 48. Bear Run is not a “House over 
the waterfalls’ but over one waterfall. 
Mies is not teaching now at Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology (so far as I know), 
miscalled Chicago Institute of Technology 
in article. The Cincinnati Hotel is not the 
Plaza-Hotel, but the Terrace Plaza 

p. 49. Not “half the site’ but much 
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the Bollingen Foundation, New York. 

The results of the first season’s work are 
encouraging. Parts of the agora of the city 
of the IV and III centuries B.C. were 
brought to light. A stoa and a complex 
layout of large, free flights of steps, which 
may have served as a meeting place for the 
popular assembly but which so far is un- 
paralleled in ancient architecture, are the 
two most important monuments uncovered. 
Further, a long stretch of the massive city 
wall, a fortification tower, a brick kiln, 
and some tombs were found, all belonging 
to the same Hellenistic period. 

In the II century B.C. a small Roman 
settlement was superimposed on the then 
deserted Hellenistic site. 

The expedition is led by Professor E. 
Sjéqvist, who supervised the work during 
the fall term, and Professor R. Stillwell, 
who is now in Sicily for the spring term. 


more, about three fourths is left open at 
Lever House. William Harrison was not 
the creator of Rockefeller Center. As I 
remember it Harrison came in fairly late 
and not then in a very important position. 
That came later. Anyway, the designing 
was done, according to common belief, by 
Max Abramowitz more than by Harrison. 

General Motors by Eero not Eliel. Ques- 
tionable to say that conception is indebted 
to Mies. 

Johnson House does not have a clinker 
floor. 

Of privately-owned homes in America— 
“for the well-to-do owner, the cost does 
not stand in the way’’!! Not often true and 
not particularly American. Did cost stand 
in the way of the Tugendhat House or 
de Bestequi penthouse? Wood, brick and 
stone are not being replaced by cheap syn- 
thetics. 90% and more of all houses are 
still wood-frame construction. 

p. 50. Carl Koch has built a lot more 
than one prefabricated house in Belmont. 
Vernon De Mass does not spell it Demass. 
MIT auditorium by Eero not Eliel. Its 
shell springs from three points, not four. 





History of Architecture 


As most of our readers know, the So- 
ciety of Architectural Historians makes an 
annual award of the Alice Davis Hitchcock 
medallion for the outstanding contribu- 
tion to architectural history or on an 
American subject published in the Ameri- 
cas during the calendar year. The number 
of eligible titles for 1955, as suggested by 
the award committee, is so impressive that 
we list them below: 


Wayne Andrews: Architecture, Ambition 
and Americans (New York: Harper's) 

Alonzo Thomas Dill: Governor Tryon 
and his Palace (Chapel Hill: Univ. of 
North Carolina Press) 

Arthur Drexler: Japanese Architecture 
(New York: Museum of Modern Art) 

Emmie Ferguson Farrar: Old Virginia 
Houses (New York: Hastings) 

Henri Frankfort: The Art and Architec- 
ture of the Ancient Orient (London and 
Baltimore: Penguin Books) 

Alan Gowans: Church Architecture in 
New France (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
Univ. Press) 

George Heard Hamilton: The Art and 

Architecture of Russia (London and 
Baltimore: Penguin Books) 

Talbot Hamlin: Benjamin Henry Latrobe 
(New York: Oxford University Press) 

Henry-Russell Hitchcock: Latin American 
Architecture Since 1945 (New York: 
Museum of Modern Art) 

Emil Kaufmann: Architecture in the Age 
of Reason (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press ) 

Karl Lehmann: Samothrace: A Guide to 
the Excavations and the Museum (New 
York: New York Univ. Press) 

Harlan E. McClure: Twin Cities Archi- 
tecture: Minneapolis and St. Paul 1820- 
1955 (New York: Reinhold) 

Robert Treat Paine and Alexander Soper: 


The Art and Architecture of Japan 
(London and_ Baltimore: Penguin 
Books) 


Margaret Scherer: The Marvels of Ancient 
Rome (New York: Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art) 


Vincent J. Scully, Jr.: The Shingle Style 
(New Haven: Yale University Press) 
Lawrence Sickman and Alexander Soper: 


The Art and Architecture of China 
(London and New York: Penguin 
Books) 

G. E. Kidder Smith: Italy Builds (New 


York: Reinhold) 

Allan Temko: Notre-Dame of Paris (New 
York: Viking Press) 

Henry M. and Margaret B. Tinkcom and 
Grant Miles Simon: Historic German- 
town from the Founding to the Early 
Part of the Nineteenth Century (Phila- 
delphia: American Philosophical So- 
ciety ) 

Christopher Tunnard and Henry Hope 
Reed: American Skyline (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin) 

Harold Edwin Wethey: Alonso Cano, 
Painter, Sculptor, Architect (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press) 

Donald N. Wilber: The Architecture of 
Islamic Iran, The Il Khanid Period 
(Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press) 

Rachel Wischnitzer: Synagogue Architec- 
ture in the United States (Philadelphia: 
The Jewish Publication Society of 
America) 

Frank Lloyd Wright: An American Archi- 
tecture—Edited by Edgar Kaufman, Jr. 
(New York: Horizon) 


The award, as announced at the annual 
meeting in Pittsburgh by Carol L. V. 
Meeks (Yale), Chairman of the Book 
Award Committee, went to Talbot Hamlin 
for his book, Benjamin Henry Latrobe, 
with special mention to the members of 
the Latrobe family for their particularly 
generous cooperation. 


Progressive Architecture is planning a 
new pictorial feature that will describe 
America’s buildings of greatest structural 
and design significance, to appear as a 
regular two-page feature. Mrs. Ada Louise 
Huxtable will prepare the series with 
advice from the Society of Architectural 
Historians. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


“Obscenity and the Arts,” ed. Melvin 
Shimm, Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Vol. XX, No. 4, Autumn 1955, 
pp. 531-688, Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity School of Law, 1955. $2.00. 


What is obscenity? How should society 
attempt to control it? These complex, im- 
portant questions are explored with under- 
standing, humor, wisdom, learning and 
occasional pig-headed pedantry in this 
‘symposium’ of ten articles. 

Weston LaBarre’s delightful, gossipy 
anthropological appraisal leads off, wit- 
tily showing (if anyone still seriously 
doubts it) that all of our notions of ob- 
scenity and modesty are culturally derived 
and dependent 

Four pieces are by lawyers. Lockhart and 
McClure’s brilliant “Obscenity in the 
Courts,” already a classic, is a useful, 
thoughtful, historical study. Edward De 
Grazia's “Obscenity and the Mail” reveals 
a deeply shocking, marginally moral-legal 
censorship in the United States Postofhice 

D. W. Abse adequately presents the 
elementary psychoanalytic aspects of ob- 
scenity. John E. Twomey, a ‘communica- 
tions’ person, tells us about an anti-comic 
book committee in Chicago. Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J., presents the orthodox 
position with admirable accuracy, modesty 
and dignity, correcting several misunder- 
standings. 

The two articles which readers of this 
journal may find most profitable are those 
of Abraham Kaplan (‘Obscenity as an 
aesthetic category’) and Eric Larrabee 
(‘The cultural context of sex censor- 
ship’). Kaplan's is an intelligent, clear, 
philosophical analysis, precisely in the 
Dewey tradition in thought and insight, 
far beyond it in style. Larrabee’s common- 
sensical, lucid, confessedly ‘subjective’ sur- 
vey urbanely concludes the series. 

Naturally, the emphasis throughout the 
symposium is on literary materials, but 
visual works of art (and many more which 
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pretend to be!) are subject to identical 
restrictions, and these discussions are rele- 
vant. The general impression left by this 
assemblage of facts and ideas is a sad one. 
We find ourselves floundering in social- 
legal-moral chaos. We do not yet know 
enough to censor with consistent intelli- 
gence, nor dare we abstain altogether from 
censorship. Nor, alas, do we know exactly 
what we must do to remedy our ignorant 
ailments. We seem to believe, at least 
officially, that if object O, read or looked 
at in certain ways (e.g., ‘lustfully’) by 
some mythical, typical citizen C, will in 
fact effectively cause important, socially 
undesired changes in C’s sexual behavior, 
then O should be deemed obscene and 
censored or banned. On these grounds (or 
rather, on grounds much less clearly for- 
mulated than these), we do now restrain 
the publication of some books, magazines, 
postcards, and other materials. But on 
this level, we know hardly anything at all 
about any of the causes of any of the 
changes in anybody's sexual behavior. To 
be discouragingly honest, we draw one big, 
social-scientific blank. 

As academicians, we may comfortably 
and evasively refer such problems to our 
psychological colleagues. As artists, we 
may turn our backs. But as citizens, how 
can we conscientiously continue to conceal 
our own obsessions by silently endorsing 
our local, blue-nosed Comstock? How, for 
an appalling example, can we continue to 
sponsor (by default) police censorship, 
and Legion of Decency censorship, of our 
films ? 

The prevailing sentiment in this sym- 
posium is liberal and open-minded: that 
is, its authors are, in the main, prejudiced 
in much the same directions as are you and 
I. The ghost of Anthony Comstock is 
dutifully belabored, and so is his latter- 
day counterpart, Representative Gathings. 
Most of these contributors are men of 








good will, and friendly to free expression 
in the fine arts. 

Not all of these men are clear in their 
own minds on the distinctness between 
conceiving and apprehending a work of 
art esthetically, on the one hand, and con- 
ceiving and apprehending it as a social 
event, on the other. As Kaplan shows 
here, if the work is apprehended estheti- 
cally, its obscenity (if any) may become a 
positive good, rather than an evil, But 
plainly, the same object could, were the 
context changed, be apprehended as 
obscene-evil, from a social point of view 

We who love the arts are the first to 
insist upon this nice distinction between 
aesthetic categories and moral ones, to de- 
mand that works of art be judged accord 
ing to the former alone, and to damn as 
philistines those who dare to strip the arts 
of the mantle of immunity in which we 
have wrapped them. I suggest that our 
insistence may really be evidence only of 
our own professionally high psychic dis 
tance, and that the mantle of immunity 
may serve to conceal the arts from the 
public, as well as to protect them. Purity 
may be purchased at too high a price. We 
may need’ to preserve the arts from the 
poet, as well as from the peasant. 

DouGLas N. MorGAN 
Northwestern University 


ERWIN PANOFSKY, Meaning in the Visual 
Arts: Papers in and on Art History, 
Anchor A 59, xx + 362 pp., 95 ill., 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1955. 
$1.45. 


The recent publication of a representa- 
tive collection of esays by the leading 
historian of Northern Renaissance art 
gives occasion to re-examine his method 
of research and the critical approach to 
his chosen subject. Both are summed up 
in the title of the introductory study of 
“The History of Art as a Humanistic Dis- 
cipline.”” 

In this methodological essay, Panofsky 
defines the humanist as a man who is 
constantly aware of his medial position 
between the spiritual realm of the divine 


and the non-intellectual realm of nature. 
In the eyes of the humanist, man is su- 
perior to the animal since he creates, and 
is conscious of creating, his own values; 
but he remains inferior to the God who 
created him and ordained his limitations, 

A humanistic philosophy, and the 
culture derived from it, must, therefore, 
revolve around man as its center, without 
ever losing sight of the peripheral extremes 
to which he owes his relative position, 
The enlightened relativity, or tempered 
optimism, which characterizes humanistic 
thinking equally extends to the historical 
past and its influence on the living present. 
The humanist, that is, will remain firmly 
rooted in a tradition whose errors he may 
correct without challenging its authority. 

To put it differently: the humanist is an 
autonomous individual who cannot exist 
apart from a well-established and elab- 
orate frame of reference. To the scholar 
and artist of the Renaissance, that frame 
of reference was constituted by the heritage 
of classical antiquity. But it was not long 
before man began to renounce the heritage 
and to scoff at its limitations as well as its 
values. 

It was through the science of proportion 
and perspective in particular that the artist 
of the Renaissance established that har- 
monious relation between man and his 
environment the absence of which would 
have jeopardized his medial position. Pro- 
portion refers to the relation, in the 
organic body, of the whole to its parts, 
while perspective serves to define the 
exact position of the individual in rela- 
tion to the illusionistically foreshortened 
space. Of the former, Panofsky speaks in 
his essay on “The Theory of Human Pro- 
portions as a Reflection of the History of 
Styles,” and of the latter in his lecture on 

Perspective as Symbolic Form,” which 
also should have been included in the vol- 
ume here considered. 

His remarks concerning the disintegra- 
tion of the theory, or theories, of pro- 
portion in the post-Renaissance period, 
may, mutatis mutandis, with equal justice 
be applied to the corresponding disintegra- 
tion of the theory of perspective 
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The final development of the theory of pro 
portions corresponds to the general evolution of 
art itself. The artistic value and significance of 
a theory exclusively concerned with objective 
dimensions of bodies contained within defin 
able boundaries could not but depend on 
whether or not the representation of such 
objects was recognized as the essential goal 
of artistic activity. Its importance was bound 
to diminish in proportion as the artistic genius 
began to emphasize the subjective conception 
of the object in preference to the object itself 


What is this subjective principle, how- 
ever, if not the blunt assertion of man’s 
autonomy and his loss of faith in the 
humanistic principle of enlightened rela 
tivity ? 

From the point of view of art-historical 
research, finally, the dislocation of the 
humanistic sense of relativity leads to an 
undue curtailment of the process of critical 
investigation. Unlike the art of Jan van 
Eyck and Albrecht Diirer, modern non- 
objective art can no longer be related to 
its cultural and historical context by a 
logically progressing series of observations 
and inferences. 

In the essay concerned with the differ- 
ence between “Iconography and Iconol- 
ogy,” Panofsky distinguishes three phases 
of such critical observation. In the first 
phase, the formal aspects of the work of 
art are discussed, while in the second or 
iconographical phase the images repre- 
sented by the various combinations of 
forms are identified. Only in the third or 
iconological phase, however, the intentions 
of the artist and the meaning of his work 
are analyzed with reference to the general 
cultural context. 

When performing the first operation, 
we are merely human beings endowed with 
the capacity of sensory perception; when 
performing the second, we are scholars; 
but only when performing the third op- 
eration do we act as true humanists. Now 
since in non-objective art the image is 
lacking, the modern critic can no longer 
connect the formal aspects of a work of 
art with its meaning, if such indeed it 
should have. Panofsky’s unexpressed con- 
clusion would therefore be that an art 
that is void of images cannot be a human- 
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istic art. And that is the reason for his 
silent condemnation of contemporary paint- 
ing. 
ULRICH WEISSTEIN 
Lehigh University 


Wyte SyYpHER, Four Stages of Renaits- 
sance Style: Transformations in Art and 
Literature 1400-1700, Anchor A 45, 312 
pp., 41 ill., Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1955. $1.25. 


It is generally agreed that the visual 
arts and literature of a given age exhibit 
profound stylistic correlations and paral- 
lels. What is not agreed is the basis for 
and explanation of the similarities. The 
idealist and the Marxist would find dif- 
ferent and apparently conflicting reasons 
for the stylistic similarities in, for example, 
thirteenth-century architecture and sculp- 
ture, stained glass and illuminated manu- 
scripts, sermons, song and verse. 

Wylie Sypher, professor of English at 
Simmons College, in his Four Stages of 
Renaissance Style, resolves this problem 
with an approach that refuses to recognize 
it as a problem. Following the lead of 
Henri Focillon (in The Life of Forms in 
Art) and others, he perceives laws of 
cyclical development that seem to impose 
themselves on artistic forms, forcing his- 
tory, creative workers and the artistic 
vision to evolve in an almost predestined 
sequence of styles. The cycle makes several 
revolutions in the history of western art 
and, in general, comprises four stages: a 
primitive or archaic formative period, a 
climax that is the classic solution to the 
problems of an age, then a time of dis- 
integration, virtuoso experimentation or 
refinement, and finally a reconsolidation 
in a baroque climax or academic restate- 
ment of the classic solutions, followed at 
times by a stage that may be either an- 
other “decay’’ or the archaic phase of a 
new cycle. 

Very different from biological evolu- 
tion, this development has been traced, to 
paraphrase Mr. Sypher’s subtitle, in “trans- 
formations in Italian art and English lit- 
erature, 1400-1700." Here there is no 











close chronological parallel, inasmuch as 
the English “renaissance” appears a century 
and a half after the Italian, and the 
geographical, religious, historical and 
temperamental differences would seem to 
militate against more than superficial simi- 
larities. These are not obstacles, however, 
when the bases for comparison are par- 
allel sequences of styles and when the 
comparisons are not between two or more 
specific works, but rather between the 
artistic forms. The form or style is defined 
as the pattern of an artist's conception as 
he reacts creatively to a stimulus with his 
whole being, his senses, his mind and his 
emotions. Mr. Sypher finds his analogies 
in the types of formal organization ap- 
parent in the different arts. One such 
analogy opens the book: a comparison be- 
tween the fleshly abundance of Milton's 
Eden and the corporeality of Rubens’ 
painting, two products of the baroque im- 
agination. Since the art historians have 
satisfactorily clarified developments in the 
visual arts of this period, he summarizes 
their classifications to create a framework 
for his literary criticism. He further com- 
pliments the art historians by adopting 
their methods and terminology for stylistic 
analysis. His synopsis (pages 18-30) of 
the techniques of discrimination, drawn 
from the works of Wé6lfflin, Panofsky, 
Moholy-Nagy and others, is a masterful 
job, and makes one wish for a like treat- 
ment of literary materials. 

Applying the term renaissance broadly 
to the whole cycle, the author defines his 
four stages somewhat differently from 
those outlined above. His first, given the 
title “renaissance’’ in its customary mean- 
ing, combines the formative and classic 
phases of the new post-mediaeval style 
The second, dating about 1520-1620, is 
the disintegration, with the title manner- 
ism, a name which still makes some art 
historians uncomfortable. The baroque is 
his third stage, beginning about 1600 and 
climaxing in the ‘60's, and Mr. Sypher 
has no difficulty in reconciling academi- 
cism and the florid baroque, finding some 
painters—Caravaggio, Guercino—who 
painted in both ways. The late-baroque 


appears in the 1640's and runs through 
the century, is characterized primarily 
through French art and literature, and js 
such a tightly controlled and unified ex. 
pression of the intellect that it leads to 
extremes in the rococo reaction. 

The great discovery for Professor Sypher 
is mannerism, the sixteenth-century release 
from the artificial proportion, unity and 
harmony of the high renaissance art of 
Raphael and Bramante. Such artists as 
Tintoretto, Parmigianino, Cellini, El Greco 
and Bronzino disturb the balance and 
distort the proportions of their figures, 
create sudden perspective leaps into the 
distance or close the background abruptly 
into a flat, shallow space. There is an 
exploitation of unnatural colors, poses and 
points of view often coupled with either 
elaborately polished or extremely rough 
finish and either a severe, intellectual re- 
serve or an overwrought emotional engage- 
ment. This expression in the arts suggests 
a disorderly, unsettled society, and this is 
in truth a time of shattering historic 
events—the Reformation, the Sack of Papal 
Rome by the Catholic Emperor, the Coun- 
cil of Trent and the Counter-Reformation. 
These events, however, are further symp- 
toms of the cultural situation, not causes 
of the breakdown in the arts, since the 
cycle of styles prescribes a period of dis- 
integration as part of the internal destiny 
of the artistic forms. 

Art historians have sedulously investi- 
gated mannerism since the second decade 
of this century, but this book represents 
the first attempt to carry their discoveries 
and principles over to literature. Mr. 
Sypher adopts this critical stand with en- 
thusiasm. The brilliant torment and dis- 
enchantment of John Donne is the psycho- 
logical state of the mannerist, a breed of 
cat completely different from the earlier 
Elizabethan writers, the first stage of the 
renaissance. Shakespeare, beginning in the 
first stage, passes over into mannerism with 
the ambiguous morality and artificiality of 
Measure for Measure, with the illogically 
shifting point of view of Hamlet, with the 
tragic distortions of King Lear. With the 
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Othello Shakespeare enters the baroque 
stage. 

One interesting and important if sub- 
sidiary result of this study is the realiza- 
tion that writers make greater strides in 
development than do workers in the visual 
arts. Several writers telescope two or three 
stages in their own lifetimes for one 
Michelangelo who travels from the “‘renais- 
sance” well into mannerism, and the art 
historian would like to add at least a pre- 
or proto- baroque. And Milton appears as 
a real giant, subsuming several stages in 
his monumental stylistic history. 

It is surely possible to disagree with 
Mr. Sypher on many points and to wonder 
at some conspicuous omissions, such as 
the nearly complete disregard of Palladio 
and the strong intellectualizing trend in 
mannerism which prepares the way for 
later academicism. To call mannerism the 
stage of disintegration, with emphasis on 
its negative aspects, is a judgment from 
the “renaissance” point of view; seen from 
the baroque, it must be judged a period 
of discovery, invention and exploitation. 
Mannerism was as essential to the baroque 
as the Parnassians were for Verlaine and 
the Symbolists. 

The fullness of factual and theoretical 
information and analytical discussion in 
this book makes for slow reading. But 
this density does not conceal the author's 
facility of expression and felicity of char- 
acterization. Passage after passage leaps 
out, manneristically, crying for quotation. 
From beginning to end, from Milton to 
Milton as it were, the reader enjoys much 
the same sense of discovery that obviously 
excited Mr. Sypher and impelled him 
toward his conclusions. Such books as 
this accomplish more than their stated 
aims when they heighten our comprehen- 
sion of the past. They provide some of 
those advantages which are essential in 
approaching the art and literature of today. 

ROBERT ALEXANDER 
University of Pittsburgh 


Les Primitifs Flamands, 1. Corpus de la 
Peinture des Anciens Pays-Bas Méridio- 
naux au Quinziéme Siécle. 3. Fascicules 
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6-13, The National Gallery, London, by 

Martin Davies, 2 vols., 219 pp., 470 pl. 

(8 in color), Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1953. 

480 fr. 

The great enterprise of a Corpus of 
Early Flemish Painting on which I have 
reported in these pages before (CAJ, 1952, 
p. 87) has received a valuable addition 
in the two volumes which Mr. Martin 
Davies contributed in collaboration with 
experts of the Centre National de Recher- 
ches Primitifs Flamands at Brussels. Much 
of the material, and the main critical 
theses had been presented before in Mr. 
Davies’ Catalogue of the Early Nether- 
landish School, first published in 1945, 
and now available in the revised editions 
of 1955. The aims, and the established pat- 
tern of the Corpus required the elabora- 
tion of some sections of that catalogue 
and the addition of others. The chief 
attraction of the two volumes, as of the 
earlier ones of the Corpus, lies un- 
doubtedly in the plates. Most of them are 
a sheer delight. Even some of the best 
known pictures yield new beauties in the 
many well-chosen close-ups. The hope, 
expressed in my earlier review, that X-ray- 
photos be reproduced, has been fulfilled 
and in the case of the Arnolfini picture 
even some infra-red photos have been il- 
lustrated. Both the genesis of the pictures 
and their condition can be studied and 
judged much better because of these plates. 
I regret that no X-ray photos were given 
of the repainted figures in the Exhumation 
of St. Hubert where according to the text 
the surface versions are very different from 
those seen in the shadowgraphs. There are 
many magnificent details from those paint- 
ings which are the pride of the collection: 
Bosch’s Crowning with Thorns, Campin’s 
Virgin of the Fire-Screen, David’s Ma- 
donna with Donor and Saints, and the 
portraits by Bouts, Campin, Van Eyck, 
Memling and Rogier. Details of archi- 
tecture, costume, church-furnishings, and 
liturgical objects contribute much to our 
archeological knowledge. As in earlier vol- 
umes, the color-plates are of very high 
quality 

If there is one complaint with this sec- 








tion, it is that we must accept along with 
those of important or otherwise rewarding 
pictures many details of works which in 
the author’s own opinion have little or no 
interest. There are, to mention only one 
case, eleven full page reproductions of 
two small wings of the David-school which 
Davies calls “an inferior work.’ While it 
is a good policy to reproduce the reverse 
of pictures if anything of interest may be 
seen there, it surely goes too far to give 
an illustration of every single back, even 
when nothing else can be seen than a 
modern relining canvas and the stretcher 
to which it is fastened. 

It is evident that this dilution of a 
good drink is due to an exaggerated sense 
of editorial consistency. It is this same 
rigidity which is responsible for an entirely 
unnecessary inflation of the text. There 
are many wearisome repetitions of identi- 
cal phrases. Each picture is given its own 
complete bibliography with the result that 
the same books are listed over and over 
again with full bibliographical details. 
While I suggested before that all relevant 
documents be rendered verbatim I feel 
that the editors have now gone too far 
when they print the exact texts of many 
nineteenth century letters and diaries in 
the section “Documents and Literary 
Sources.” Precisely because the Corpus is 
such a gigantic undertaking it is of the 
utmost importance, so it seems to me, to 
cut down on unnecessary ballast. I believe 
it is mot yet too late for the editors to 
reconsider once more the whole editorial 
policy with a view to streamlining the pre- 
sentation of the material. Those who must 
read, pay for, and, last but not least, shelve 
the complete Corpus will give them thanks. 

While pleading for a trimming down 
of the fat, I should like also to ask for 
the addition of one feature. Latin texts, 
whether found on pictures or in con- 
temporary documents should not only be 
quoted but also translated. This I suggest 
not only or the sake of the unfortunately 
all too many students who are insufficiently 
acquainted with Latin. It is a well known 
fact that even scholars trained in the read- 
ing of Latin may disagree in their in- 
terpretations of individual passages; they 


do so almost invariably where texts are 
mutilated and interpolations are necessary, 
The readers of the Corpus ought to be 
informed which versions the authors accept 
and how they interpret them. 

Under the circumstances Martin Davies 
did the best he could. The scholarly stand- 
ard of his text, as one would expect, is 
consistently high. A prodigious amount of 
work must have gone into the study of the 
provenances and the critical literature. His 
discussion of the stylistic problems is al- 
ways lucid, and his presentation of diver. 
gent opinions is thoroughly fair. His own 
comments, with few exceptions, are brief, 
but one gets, nevertheless, the impression 
of a keen critical intellect with an almost 
Cartesian reluctance to take anything for 
granted. Davies’ scepticism, by and large, 
is a healthy thing in this age of critical 
overconfidence. He does not mind leaving 
problems suspended in mid-air if they 
can not be resolved to his complete satis- 
faction. One attribution (A. Bouts, p. 
23) is “neither excluded,” “‘nor accepted.” 
Even when accepted, an attribution may 
be formulated like this: “It seems to me 
probably an authentic work” (p. 41). 
Faced with differences of opinion, Davies 
remarks drily that “stylistic criticism often 
exceeds reasonable limits.’’ Needless to say 
that doubt, too, may be carried too far. 

The most rewarding sections of Davies’ 
book are those where he descends into the 
arena of conflicting opinions in order to 
straighten out complex problems of attri- 
bution or date. Particularly important 
seems to me Davies’ discussion of the two 
paintings of Liberal Arts (after the loss 
of the two Berlin pictures the only sur- 
viving ones) by Joos van Ghent. He sup- 
ports the attribution of these works to the 
Flemish painter, while not excluding the 
possibility of workshop assistance given 
to him by Berruguete. Various considera- 
tions strengthen also the theory according 
to which these allegories were originally 
part of the celebrated study of Federico da 
Montefeltre from Gubbio which is now in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
strongest link, I believe, is forged by the 
inscription on the entablature of the in- 
tarsia with its reference to men of learning 
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and genius, each humbly bending his knees 
before his “foster mother’’—evidently an 
allegorical figure. (Hans Nachod, with the 
assistance of Erwin Panofsky, analyzed 
and tentatively completed this inscription 
and suggested Federigo Veterano as its 
author, in Mediavalia et Humanistica, No. 
2, 1944, p. 98.) If the man kneeling 
before Dialectic is indeed Federico him- 
self, as most people seem to assume, then 
it is very likely that the figure of the 
missing panel of Grammar, which must 
have balanced Federico’s, contained, quite 
appropriately, a portrait of Federico’s 
young son Guidobaldo. What is needed 
now is a diagrammatic reconstruction of 
the room in order to see whether the 
paintings by Joos can indeed be accommo- 
dated by the given wall areas. 

Another case where Davies goes to con- 
siderable length in his discussion is the 
Death of the Virgin which by some 
scholars had been connected with Campin. 
Aided by X-ray evidence, Davies demon- 
strates that the painting must have been 
done later than the other two versions of 
the composition, in Berlin and Prague. He 
concludes that the picture is a work of the 
sixteenth century (Panofsky indeed called 
it a pastiche) and doubts, I feel with less 
justification, that there ever was even a 
van der Goes prototype for this composi- 
tion. 

Equally interesting is the case of the 
Magdalen fragment by Rogier van der 
Weyden. Here X-ray evidence helps to 
substantiate the theory according to which 
the picture once belonged to an altarpiece 
of which two other fragments are known. 
Furthermore, when two small areas of the 
background were cleaned there appeared 
colors which were identical with those 
found in the adjoining sections of one of 
these fragments. It is a pity that the pic- 
ture was not cleaned completely at the 
time the book was in the making. (I have 
it from Mr. Davies that the painting has 
now been cleaned with great success and 
that he will publish it in the forthcoming 
collection of essays in honor of Professor 
Roggen. ) 

Of the volumes of the Corpus published 
so far, those of Mr. Davies are probably 
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the most carefully prepared ones. They 
are remarkably free of the minor inac- 
curacies and printing errors which marred 
some of those produced earlier. While I 
have felt it necessary to voice some res- 
ervations about the plan of the whole it is 
only fair to say that with Davies’ volumes 
the Corpus has gained in stature and that 
all scholars interested in the field must be 
grateful to Dr. Coremans and his associ- 
ates for pushing the undertaking so vigor- 
ously. We look forward to future addi- 
tions, wishing in the meantime the project 
Godspeed and every success. 

Jutius S. HELD 

Barnard College 


MAX BECKMANN, Tagebiicher, 1940-1950, 
compiled by Mathilde Q. Beckmann, ed. 
by Erhard Gépel, 430 pp., 2 ill. 
Munich: Albert Langen-Georg Miller, 
1955. 

Max Beckmann der Zeichner, selected and 
int. by Erhard Gépel, 20 pp., 50 ill., 
Munich: R. Piper, 1954. DM 2.50. 


The reputation of artists is not always 
well served by over-zealous heirs who 
without discrimination make public every 
scrawl, every scrap of paper left behind. 
This can be stated with even greater em- 
phasis in regard to literary remains, such 
as private letters or diaries. Not many 
artists were as gifted writers as were 
Delacroix or Van Gogh. Nor was Beck- 
mann. Some of the entries in his diaries 
do merit publication, though, if not for 
their literary value (which is slight) for 
the light they shed on the enigmatic man 
that was Beckmann. At most, one fourth 
of the material was worth rescue from the 
calendar pages on which it was written in 
a large hand, the rest is utter trivia. 

Beckmann, we are told, kept a journal 
throughout his life, yet the only complete 
Tagebiicher that have survived are from 
his last ten years. His diaries were in- 
tended to support him through a time of 
tribulation, of swift and confusing changes. 
While Beckmann survived the last war 
rather well, his diaries give an inkling of 
hardships and vicissitudes: life in war- 
devastated Holland, ruled by the Nazis 








who had banned his art as ‘degenerate’ 
(yet who, fortunately, did not hound him 
in his exile); adjustment to life in the 
United States (complicated despite the aid 
offered by the dealer Curt Valentin and 
other generous friends); and the heart 
trouble that felled him in December 1950. 

Mr. Gépel in his postscript compares 
the journals to the yellow bamboo stick 
which was essential to Beckmann on every 
walk. The entries are often very short, a 
dozen words or less per day. Occasionally, 
a page would be adorned with an in- 
triguing little pen-drawing (some of these 
quick sketched are reproduced). Beck- 
mann’s language is a sloppy staccato Ger- 
man, interspersed with funny new coinages 
or reversals of words, all explained by 
Mrs. Beckmann in appended notes. Mixed 
in are many Dutch words and phrases 
(translated in a glossary), French words 
and—especially since the Beckmann’s first 
trip to the U.S.A. in 1948—many English 
or quasi-English words and even sentences 
Nowhere does his writing style approach 
the fastidiousness-cum compositional or- 
derliness and strength of his drawings and 
canvases ! 

Those jottings in which Beckmann 
merely lists people he had met at cocktail 
parties, movies he had seen, the weather 
and what he has eaten, might well have 
been expunged. The war-time diaries, how- 
ever, are not without value. One feels his 
anxiety, the omnipresent fear of death: 
“What a pity, for I can really paint quite 
well. But perhaps I have given enough 
even there.” Another typical outburst: ‘‘In 
the evening I at last laughed again. 
One must laugh, but this, too, requires 
talent.’” The war and its dangers notwith- 
standing, he insists on maintaining his 
pride, his resistance to the “invisible 
powers,” as he continues his striving to 
become a “‘self.”” Yet this bold defiance of 
fate often gives way to pessimism, as indi- 
cated by remarks about man’s “impotent 
role to play the creator,” or about the 
ridiculousness of appearing interesting to 
oneself. As an aging man, he still feels the 
same dissatisfaction he had felt forty years 
earlier, and, plagued by recurrent heart 


attacks, he is waiting for the end to come, 

While there is much speculation about 
eternal things—though rarely more than 
a few sentences at one time—there is 
amazingly little talk about art, even about 
his own. Masters of the past and, among 
contemporaries, Picasso, are frequently 
mentioned, but barely ever discussed. Beck- 
mann carefully listed the books he read 
(among them the Bible, Sophocles, Dosto- 
evski, many philosophers, Thomas Mann), 
the music he had heard. Some of the 
artist’s first impressions of America (he 
criss-crossed the continent) are intriguing 
and often amusing, but here, too, he should 
have given more (and might have, had he 
ever thought of a reading public). 

If Beckmann does not present himself as 
an “Augenmensch” in his journals, he 
does so fully in the drawings selected for 
the pocket book (like the larger book, 
edited by the faithful Erhard Gépel). 
These sketches in pencil, pen, black or red 
chalk, reach from 1905—when the artist 
was twenty-one—to the year of his death, 
and reveal the growing sense of freedom 
in execution, the increase in energy and 
power. Beckmann was pre-eminently an 
outstanding draftsman, and these small 
pictures show his unusual gifts as convinc- 
ingly as his huge, ambitious oils. Here are 
World War I scenes, fantastic composi- 
tions that look like preparatory studies 
for the celebrated triptychs, nudes, land- 
scapes and portraits. In his search for his 
“self,” Beckmann frequently drew 
his own features—hard and stern, scruti- 
nizing us with cool and penetrating, deep- 
set eyes. 


own 


ALFRED WERNER 
New York 


GEORGE WINGFIELD Dicsy, Meaning and 
Symbol in Three Modern Artists: Ed- 
vard Munch, Henry Moore, Paul Nash, 
204 pp., 25 ill., London: Faber and 
Faber, 1955. 30s. 

Mr. Digby's book is a serious, although 
polemic attempt to interpret contemporary 
works of art by way of applying Jungian 
psychology. His position is, as he states 
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himself, that ‘a work of art, in the fullest 
sense, iS an intuitive aesthetic statement 
of an experience. In the case of much 
modern and contemporary art it may give 
us little or no terms of reference to help us 
towards its understanding. In these and 
other ways a work of art is unlike so much 
about which we are accustomed to making 
judgments.” Munch because of his roots 
in the Symbolic movement of art lends 
himself easily to interpretation. The non- 
anthropomorphic imagery of Paul Nash or 
the deformation, the dismembering, the 
piercing of bodies in Moore's art confront 
the inquiring mind with more difficulties. 
Both have taken inspiration from Breton’s 
Surrealist theory and the Freudian element 
contained in it. 

What strikes one in the Jungian concept 
of archetypal images is, that in their ap- 
plication at least, they seem to live a life 
quite separate from the individual whose 
soul and creative power is supposed to 
have produced them. In other words in 
the interpretation what happens is that a 
few Jungian notions of the sub-conscious 
are applied as absolute independent entities 
adapted to a general Jungian scheme. This 
is “the anima,” this is “the terrible 
mother,’ “the shadow,” “the super-ego,” 
etc., instead of Munch's fantasy, nourished 
on Goethe's Das ewig Weibliche 
(Gretchen) in Faust, and Dante's Beatrice, 
and Ibsen’s Solveig and finally on the 
Madonna image, the virgo mater, which is 
at the source of them all, brought into con- 
nection with the experience of the inno- 
cence of girlhood, the purity of young 
womanhood, with his own sister Sophie's 
early death which produced Munch's own 
soul image (anima). The consequence 
seems to be an impoverishment rather than 
an improvement of the existing speculative 
or metaphysical interpretation. Man's 
inner life is reduced to a uniformity which 
might be right so far as its basic “‘mecha- 
nism’ is concerned, but certainly not in 
the working out of experiences into con- 
cepts and images, which vary enormously 
in different eras, cultures, races and single 
individuals. What takes place here is the 
substitution of metaphysical terms by 
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Jungian terms which also have a specula- 
tive, i.€., a non-scientific, although often 
a poetic quality. 

J. P. Hopin 

Institute of Contemporary Arts, 

London 


Dresden: wie es war, photographs by 
Edmund Kesting, int. by Will Groh- 
mann, 100 ill., Berlin: Rembrandt Ver- 
lag, 1955. DM 17.70. 

Dresden, the “Florence on the River 
Elbe” as it was often called, competed 
with Prague and Vienna for the title of 
the most attractive residential town of 
Central Europe. W. V. Humboldt included 
it among the ten most beautiful cities of 
the world. It was a centre of an intense 
art, theatre and concert life, one of the 
finest examples of Rococo architecture, the 
nucleus of the modern Renaissance of art 
in Germany. The Expressionist group ‘“Die 
Briicke’’ originated here in 1904, Oskar 
Kokoschka was professor at the Art Acad- 
emy on the Briihlsche Terasse from 1919- 
23, the modern dance-movement, so in- 
genuously anticipated by Isadora Duncan, 
found in Mary Wigman’s Dresden school 
of dramatic dance its first pure realization. 
This modern intellectual life, full of vital 
energy in the midst of an enchanting archi- 
tectural setting, was fatefully cut short in 
1933 and owing to the underground 
hangars built there before the war and to 
the practice of the Nazis, contrary to all 
international law, to use churches and old 
monumental buildings for military pur- 
poses, Dresden was bombed in February 
1945 by the Allies and completely de- 
stroyed. The Zwinger, the Royal Palace, 
the Picture Gallery and the Hofkirche, the 
Frauenkirche (famous for its concerts), 
the Kreuzkirche and the many palaces, all 
that for centuries had delighted travellers, 
are gone forever. There is hope that the 
Hofkirche, that fine Barock church, and 
the rococo Zwinger, which was built in 
genuine “Mozart spirit,” and perhaps the 
Japanese Palace will be restored from the 
remaining ruins, and reconstructed from 
plans and photographs, but “it might per- 
haps have been better to have left them 








as ruins, for with Péppelmann, the great 
architect, they will have in common only 
the basic idea of their lay-out.’ The 
Frauenkirche is a heap of rubbish, the 
inner town a desert. Dresden is no more. 
These grave words are written by Profes- 
sor Will Grohmann, the German art his- 
torian and critic in the recent publication, 
Dresden: wie es war. 

It is historically only just to mention 
here that Frederick the Great, the king of 
Prussia, laid the town in ruins in 1760 
and that only Canaletto’s etchings give us 
an idea of its previous grandeur. It can 
therefore be assumed that a new Dresden 
may arise out of the ashes of the old. 

From Mr. Kesting’s photographs, this 
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of the jewels in the crown of European 
civilization. Words spoken recently by that 
artist who once made Dresden the capital 
of modern German art, Oskar Kokoschka, 
come to our mind. “Battles are always 
lost.” 
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“This book zs the 





By JOHN D. MORSE 


former editor, Magazine of Art 


IS first book of its kind has been prepared 
to make it easier for museum personnel, 
teachers, students and art lovers everywhere to 
locate, visit and enjoy the more than 2000 great 
European paintings now on display in America. 
Listing the masterpieces of 40 artists—from Fra 
Angelico to Watteau—Mr. Morse points out that 
there are great paintings within a day’s drive of 
almost every American home . . . that more 
Rembrandts are hung in the Metropolitan in 
New York than in all of Amsterdam . . . that 
nearly half of Vermeer’s paintings are on public 
display in America . . . that one of the finest 
Titians in the world is found in Omaha . . . that 
six of the finest Rubens paintings are in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


With a treasury of original masterpieces so 
close at hand, Americans can truly make their 
vacations and trips veritable art holidays through 
the use of this handy volume. 
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key to a new 


treasure of 
national 
wealth, 


a treasure which did not exist 
fifty years ago, and which is 
steadily increasing. . . . The 
first guide book to attempt to 
introduce us to our new na- 
tional heritage, it should open 
a great source of pleasure to 
this generation of discrimi- 
nating travelers in America.” 
—E. P. RICHARDSON, 
Director, Detroit 
of Arts 


Institute 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: 


Where to see the master- 
pieces . . . locations and 
hours of museums . . . en- 
lightening biographies and 
commentaries on the work 
of all artists represented 

. full-page reproductions 
of famous paintings by 
each old master . . . dates 
and dimensions of all 
paintings, published for 
the first time. All the facts 
in the volume have been 
verified by the directors of 
the museums displaying the 
paintings. 


192 pages; 5." x 72" 
$3.50 cloth, $1.95 paper 
At all booksellers, 
or order direct from 
RAND M°NALLY 
& COMPANY 


Dept. OM 
Box 7600, Chicago 80 
Ilinois 
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